

















Tailor-Made Advertising 


One great fact must be re- 
membered by those who have 
made the decision to advertise. 
The advertising plan must fit 
the business to which it is ap- 
plied. There are no ready-to- 
wear advertising plans; each 
one must be tailor made. 


The purpose of advertising 
is to increase business and not 
to relieve any one of his ar- 
duous duties. The manufac- 
turer’s salesman who regards 
advertising as a substitute for 
his own efforts has missed 
the point. His efforts are 
needed more than ever to sup- 
port the advertising and put 
it across. His reward is 
larger sales. 


Likewise, the merchant who 
chooses the advertised brands 
because they are “soft and 
easy’ selling, has overlooked 
the essential idea. Certainly 
they sell easier; but this is not 
the big important truth. 
Rather, he should see that the 


manufacturer’s advertising is 
an instrument put into his 
hands for increasing his vol- 
ume and speeding up his turn- 
over. Looking at the matter 
in this light, he will bend every 
effort to co-operate with the 
advertising and seek to make 
it pay him additional profits. 


Advertising is not a form of 
perpetual motion that goes on 
forever without human assis- 
tance. The biggest problem 
any man has to settle after he 
has determined to advertise, 
and decided how to advertise, 
is this: How can I use my ad- 
vertising so as to get the most 
out of it? Without close-linked 
co-operation it dissipates its 
force into air. 


It must be hitched on to a 
business properly. Then it 
must be utilized with intel- 
ligence. When these condi- 
tions are fulfilled it does a type 
of work for which there is no 
efficient substitute. 
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FOREWORD 


It doesn’t take much more than a 
glance at this issue of the magazine to 
see that it is devoted almost entirely to 
the great meeting at Denver. However, 
lest there be any confusion in the mind 
of any member, let us say right at the 
start that no single issue of The Kr- 
WANIS Magazine could possibly hope to 
cope with all the details of an Inter- 
national KIWANIS convention. Even 
this extra size issue of the publication 
merely touches the high spots, but per- 
haps that is one of the reasons why it 
should be a particularly interesting issue 
for all of us. 


\ great many KIWANIANS possibly 
are still not aware of the fact that the 
International office publishes every year 
a complete bound proceedings of each 
International convention. Nearly all 
of our Krwanis club secretaries or pres- 
idents procure one of these copies for 
the files of the respective clubs because 
the detailed story of a convention of 
this type makes a mighty valuable book 
of reference on matters of KIWANIS 
facts both past as well as future. 


Last year a very considerable number 
of these volumes In connection with the 


Atlanta Convention was sold to K1- 
WANIANS who wished to become better 
informed on exactly what the organiza- 
tion at large and as a whole is doing. 
May we not urge upon all of you that 
you will get infinitely more out of your 
membership if you acquaint yourselves 
a little more fully with what is going on 
in Krwants, and honestly we can think 
of no single source of more information 
than a volume of the KIwANis Conven- 
tion Proceedings. You will especially 
want one if you were in Denver. It will 
make a splendid addition to your 
library because you can always turn to 
it and it will bring back for you more 
vividly than any other thing the details 
of that splendid meeting. 


If you were not at Denver, by all 
means read this issue of the magazine 
carefully. If, by any chance, your club 
was not represented by a delegate, then 
it is our humble opinion that this copy 
should have a place for discussion on 
one of your near future programs and 
the convention should be discussed as 
a part of your program with the help of 
this July number, 
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Martinsburg’s New Hotel 


How Modern Hotels 


Are Financed 


How long must YOUR 
town struggle along without 
modern hotel facilities? 


Only until the business 
and eivie leaders (Kiwan- 
ians, no doubt) of your 
community arise and set 
on foot a movement to 
secure a new and modern 
hotel. 


That’s how the people of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., did 
it. And in one_ week’s 
time! 


Under Hockenbury diree- 
tion, $355,700 in securities 
were sold to meet an ob- 
jective of $250,000! The 
hotel shown above is the 
result! 


YOUR town ean profitably 
follow Martinsburg’s ex- 
ample and the example of 
more than 60 other pro- 
gressive Cities. 


If your town needs a mod- 
ern hotel, ask us to place 
your name on our compli- 
mentary list, ‘‘K-7,’ to 
receive each month a copy 
of THE HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a journal de- 
voted to the subject of 
community hotel finance. 


JrellocKENBUYSSTEMS ue. 


‘Penn~Harris Trust Bldg: 
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IN MONTREAL 


| ), : > » » ? » 
Patronize the men who help | The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:30 at 


| to make our magazine | " 
Windsor 


worthy of you 























MADE TO MEASURE 
SHIRTS 
3 for $6.00 


Have Your Collars 
Laundered in Troy 


Where the ‘ ‘origin: il new look”’ 
will be given them. Write and we'll send a Han- 


Guaranteed just as our more 
expensive grade. Write for sam 
ples and measurement blanks 










S  ahdnege All shirts delivered at pric 
dy Mailing Carton. It makes mailing easier. fe gga mia ashton -_~ 
Fit Shirts’’ make you feel better 
Collartown Laundry and, they” wear longer. 
439 Cannon Place Troy, N. Y. Stevens Custom Shirt Co., Titus Av Ithaca, N.Y 
en) 
C 
Y U pe. 
Golfrite Driv 
A dreadnought in play—built to 
perfect your driving day in and \ 
day out. No need of carrying ‘‘a \ 
spare driver’? when you own a ae 
Golfrite. : 
Vr) \ 
a 
YL) \ 
Golfrite Brassie | 
Showing the base of bees | 
the Golfrite. Driew. ee Perfected because of the de- 


mand of those who learned | 
the driver’s merit and re- | 
quired a brassie mate for it. 





Golfrite ‘Spoon 


Of precisely the same bal= 
ance as the driver and bras= 
sie, but with face made at 
spoon angle and the base 
at the spoon slope. 


a club that feels as good as it looks 

and functions as good as it feels. 
Available at your pro’s or favorite store at 
$15.00 and well worth it. Seasons of play 
have demonstrated that they add yards to 
your distance and have the tendency to coun- 
teract both slicing and hooking. Catalog of 
Burke Golf Equipment sent on request. 


THE BURKE x CO., Newark, Ohio 


HERE is a feel in these Golfrite 

models that gives driving con- 
fidence. Possibly this is why the 
Golfrites in two short years have 
become so popular that we have 
found it almost impossible to keep 
up to orders. 
Only the finest quality materials 
go into their making. One shaft 
in a thousand is selected. The sole 
of specially prepared aluminum, 
the selected calf grip, the ivor face 
with red fibre pegs—these finest of 
materials are built with the most 
expert care and workmanship into 


eo, 
GRAND Vane i PRIZE 


BURKE 
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Victor M. Johnson, Rockford, Illinois 
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The President’s Message to the Convention 


By Edmund F. Arras 


President Arras departed from the usual custom in his address to the 
Convention on the opening night in that he had the report of his stew- 
ardship, for the convention year 1923-24, distributed in printed form, 
while the address, of which we give a transcript here, was a keynote 
address adapted to the purposes of the convention itself and based on the 
objects of the new International constitution as drafted by the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Inasmuch as this is the first article which directly 
expounds these principles, it can not but be of vital interest to Kiwanians 
everywhere, because the Constitution was ultimately adopted by the 


Denver Convention. 





ins THE artist strives with = ~>——— 
* pigment and brush to por- 
% tray his vision, so tonight 
my soul searches for words 
that will express the grati- 
tude of our hearts for a 
continental vision of Kiwanis in its 
idealistic expression of love, service, | 
and enthusiasm. | 

| 

| 

| 





Throughout the years memory 
will echo the benedictions which have 
been ours in the friendships of the 
year’s experience. 

By personal contact with members, 
clubs, and districts, we have learned 
that Kiwanis is not great through its 
numbers (wonderful as its growth 
has been), but through the distinctive 
quality of its membership, just as a 
book becomes valuable not by the | 
number of pages, but by its contain- | 
ing great ideas. 

Kiwanis is like a pilgrim ever 
journeying toward the fascinating and 





Edmund F. Arras 


men forward into greater service. 

Philosophers tell us that the history 
of nations is but the biographies of 
great men, yet the history of great 
men is the visualization of their ideals, 
and thus in the end history is the 
development of ideals. 


The basic principle of self protec- 
tion operating all through life has 
been none the less true of Krwanis. 

We have devoted profitable years 
to problems of organization, develop- 
ment, and standardization with the 
result that we have now become 
equally interested in a second princi- 
ple, that of the happiness and the 
welfare of others. 

Our policies, in behalf of the under- 
privileged child, the relationship be- 
tween the farmer and city man, the 
co-operation with the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a fuller realization of 
patriotic citizenship, have produced 





beautiful country of the ideal. Aspi- 
ration and not contentment stimu- 
lates our International organization, to journey on toward 
new and higher efforts rather than rest on the triumph 
of past records. 

The world is not helpful for laggards; life is not happy 
for the lazy or indifferent; and the club, like the individual, 
which searches for excuses and criticism rather than serv- 
ice and co-operation, finds duty burdensome. The club 
or district which begins a task with a heavy heart has 
lost the purpose of Krwanis before it starts, for they 
accomplish most whose hearts sing while their hands work. 

Wise clubs take counsel of aspirations and ideals for 
there is a constant enmity between vulgarity and visions, 
anger and mirth, and when greed is in the ascendency 
generosity must go. As the hawk’s shadow silences the 
song birds of the forest, so the baser elements of life 


will deaden the ideals. By hopes and ideals God urges 


results which seem magical in volume 
and scope. 

These triumphs, however, have stirred us to greater 
aspirations, and with due tribute to the past and the pres- 
ent, Kiwanis is beginning an era of even greater achieve- 
ment. An era modest in its beginning, and yet unlimited 
in its potentialities, it may be epitomized as building a 
greater love for God and man. 

Sir Arthur Phelps first coined the expression ‘‘the art of 
right living,’ assuring us that when we have achieved all 
the arts and sciences we have yet to master the finest of all 
achievements, that of right living with our fellow men, 
despite the complex relations of the home, the market 
place, the factory, and social and civic life. 

Success in life depends upon our ability to live kindly 
and justly with our fellowmen, and the skill with which 
we may develop the best qualities of those about us, as 
well as of ourselves. It means the guidance of emo- 
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tions, and involves conscience and 
spirit, friendship and industry, and 
all the elements of civic, social and 
moral relationships. 

In this way every individual is 
related directly or indirectly to the 
various institutions and organiza- 
tions of society. As leaders, men will 
naturally be attracted to the organi- 
zations that give best expression to 
the principles which are fundamental 
in one’s relationship to his fellows. 

KrwaNis has courted and won 
great men in every community, 
men who value highly the club pro- 
gram and community service, but 
who, in a broader vision, realize that 
no city lives unto itself. The club 
with a broad vision calls to KrwaNnis 
International for a definite service in 
questions of human relationship and 
problems of national and international 
importance. The great ship is of 
little value until the engine is bolted 
into the hull and even then it must 
have a chart and compass, with men 
who have the knowledge and courage 
to embark upon a voyage in keeping 
with its strength. 

KiwaNis is the Leviathan of North 
American service clubs, the engine is 
its quality of membership, and its 
ideals will insure a voyage worthy of 
its power. 

KIiwaANIs has many men who are 
willing to face the duty which is ours, 
a duty from which we would not 
escape if we could, for in knowledge 
of a duty well done we receive a rich 
blessing. 

Human and Spiritual Values 

The inventive genius of the age 
has emphasized the comforts and 
luxury of the material side of life 
until man has been lured from the 
primary human and spiritual values 
of life to the material values, and each 
day he searches for new amusements 
and thrills only to find true happi- 
ness unattained. Life’s greatest vic- 
tory belongs to those who have stood 
for great truths in the ordinary walks 
of life, those who have faced the 
strife of daily affairs with hopes born 
from high ideals, and who by example 
have visualized great principles in 
their relations with their fellow men. 


The vast and wonderful world 
without is more than equalled by 
man’s rich and marvelous) mind. 


Emerson has well said, ‘“‘Man, thou 
palace of sight and sound, carrying 
in thy senses the nights and mornings, 
the summers and winters; carrying 
in thy brain the geometry of the City 
of God, in thy heart all the bowers 
of love and all the realms of right 
and wrong.”’ 

In these days men are seeing that 
human life is of infinitely greater 
value than material wealth, and that 
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the fullness of life is dependent 
upon the human and spiritual. Man 
builds by his inner aspirations, and 
the visions of his heart and con- 
science reveal a greater life. 

Humanity is in its glory, as it 
stands out above the material. He 
who would live for bodily comforts 
alone is like him who, dwelling in a 
mansion, closes the music room, 
library and art gallery and uses only 
the dining room. Fortunate indeed 
is a man who is a good merchant 
or mechanic, but how sad if only that, 
for if one gains a fortune and is with- 
out spiritual development, one lacks 
in the basic influence of contentment. 

John Milton has well said, “There 
is nothing that makes men rich 
and strong but that which they carry 
inside of them. Wealth is of the 
heart, not of the hand.”’ 

Spirituality in its broadest sense is 
man’s compass, assuring a safe jour- 
ney in life even though all else be 
swept overboard. 

Old fashioned fidelity will again be 
popular, for civilization cannot ‘‘sur- 
vive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually.” 

Man may win the trophies of the 
Olympics or the success of industrial 
leadership, yet his real manhood 
consists in reason and human and 
spiritual values, which prompt him 
to say “Our Father.” 

Kiwanis realizes that the man or 
organization which does not hate 
wrong and love the right is hastening 
toward destruction. 

The wonders of the aeroplane and 
radio are secondary in their impor- 
tance to the men who have invented 
them. Important as inventions are 
we must not forget that the inventor 
has been of far greater value to the 
world than his invention, for the 
invention is but a portion of his 

















service to humanity. In like ratio 
are human values greater than com- 
mercial, and spiritual greater than 
material values. 

The application of the Golden Rule 
takes envy’s poison out of the tongue 
and sheathes the sword of hatred. 
It is the control of passions and the 
refinement of intelligence. 

Through this spirit Kiwanis has 
brought its benediction to the under- 
privileged child of our continent. 

There are thousands in our land 
who have been rendered physical, 
mental, and moral paupers through 
no fault of theirs, and to these the 
Golden Rule is the Krwanis reserve 
account from which they receive the 
blessings of gracious hearts. 

“Spirituality is seeing God in com- 
mon things and showing God in com- 
mon tasks.” 

It is the brotherhood spirit, ex- 
pressed in deeds of service, which has 
given the Golden Rule its most 
brilliant hue. Try as we will we can- 
not get the true-application of this 
beacon of conduct without the heart 
being attuned to spiritual ideals. 
A Golden purpose will not come from 
a leaden heart. Man listens eagerly 
to the narratives of success and ad- 
venture, but he longs most for the 
stories of the heart. 

Harmony is not more truly the 
essence of music than love is the soul 
of great and strong manhood. 


Higher Social, Business and 
Professional Standards 


As the perfected machines of today 
reflect the developments of the first 
invention of that character, so the 
social, business, and _ professional 
standards indicate man’s desire for 
ethical improvement. 

The maximum attainable service, 
integrity, honor, and morality are 
never fixed. The standards of today 
are dependent upon the victories of 
yesterday. Since the inception of 
competition man has been slowly 
learning that he can only advance 
through co-operation and the success 
of every legitimate industry brings 
success to every other worthy enter- 
prise. In like manner the failure of 
any business is injurious in varying 
degrees to the community, state, 
and nation. As no man lives unto 
himself alone, so every business is 
dependent to a degree upon every 
other commercial endeavor. In this 
spirit the standards of social, business 
and professional life are of major 
importance to Krwanis. What we 
need are social standards based upon 
the primary principles of life and 
from this will be developed business 
and professional standards in keeping 
with such principles. 

(Continued on page 343) 
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The Business Man’s Responsibility in Government 
By Clyde C. Dawson, United States Chamber of Commerce, Denver 


“If the business man’s responsibility in 
government were fully appreciated, three- 
fourths of the governmental evils of which 
we complain would disappear as if by 
magic. Government is of the first importance 
to every citizen. Let us see if that be so. 
If you are not truly represented by your 
elective officials it is largely your own fault. 
This can be demonstrated by record.” 





Aiea lt HAD been intended by 
Ee your program committee 
ta4 that Julius H. Barnes, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
one of the outstanding business men 
of America, should address you at 
this time. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to be present and I was 
requisitioned, on short notice, to 
speak in his stead. 





I feel, therefore, that in a measure 
I am speaking as the representative 
of President Barnes and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, though I would not want 
either to be bound by what I say. 


Speaking in this capacity, I feel 
at liberty to draw liberally from the 
many excellent addresses delivered by 
Mr. Barnes, particularly as to facts 
illustrative of some of the points I 
desire to make. 


I want to talk to you about the 
business man’s responsibility in gov- 
ernment, for I know that if that 
responsibility were fully appreciated, 
three-fourths of the governmental 
evils of which we complain would 
disappear as if by magic. 

For four years I served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This body, made up of out- 
standing men in all lines of business 
drawn from all parts of the country, 
was so unselfish in its work, so 
earnest in its endeavor to reach a 
correct solution of the problems under 
consideration, and withal so intelli- 
gent and patriotic that I became 
convinced that could the govern- 
mental affairs of this country be 
managed by business men of equal 
intelligence, initiative and resource- 
fulness, the United States would 
reach a higher plane of governmental 
perfection than it has ever. reached 
before. 


HE trouble with a large per- 
centage of the people of this 
country is that they do not sense 
the importance of good government 
as distinguished from poor govern- 
ment, and do not realize that respon- 
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sibility for the kind of government we 
have is the direct responsibility of 
every citizen in the land; that the 
more intelligent a man is, the more 
advantages he has had, the more 
property he owns, the greater busi- 
ness he conducts, the greater is his 
moral and civic obligation to aid in 
securing for himself and his fellow 
citizens the very highest degree of 
governmental efficiency in nation, 
state, county and city. 

We have had such a wonderful 
country to develop—and until re- 
cently, we were so little governed 
—so lightly taxed and so untram- 
meled in the giving of free play to 
the marvelous individual initiative 
of our people, that we took our 
government almost as a matter of 
course as we did the sunshine, the 


rain and the ever-changing seasons 
of the year. 


That situation has been rapidly 
changing. We are fast becoming 
one of the most over-governed people 
in the world. In the past fifteen 
years, there has been a gradual but 
steady encroachment on the rights 
of the individual and of the Federal 
Government upon the rights of the 
various states. Some people may 
think this is good. I do not. 


In any event, it is business of the 
first importance and every citizen 
in this country should give the matter 
sufficient consideration to reach a 
right conclusion, and when he has 
reached such conclusion, do all he 
can to see that only those are chosen 
for governmental positions who will 
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put into practice the theories he is 
convinced are for the best interests 
of all the people—not of any block, 
or any class, but for the people of 
the United States taken as a whole. 


Do not think for an instant that 
I am talking politics. I care not 
whether you be Democrat or Repub- 
lican, for in both parties there are 
and should be those who, on the 
broader issues of governmental policy, 
are first American before they are 
either Democrat or Republican. The 
tendency toward over-government to 
which I referred is not the deliberate 
fault of either of the great parties. 
It has generally been brought about 
by the activities of well organized 
and vociferous minorities aided by 
the bureaucrats already in office who 
are ever seeking to increase their 
power, their pay, their numbers and 
their importance. 


[I said that government was of 
the first importance to every citizen. 
Let us see if that be so. 


\ ONE of us would claim that the 
government of Russia under 
ideal or one to be 
Yet what has the 
Russia done 


the Czar was 
patterned after. 
bolshevist regime in 
to that great country. Preaching a 
sort of idealistic communism, the 
State confiscated the product of 
every man’s labor and thus destroyed 
production, leaving nothing to be 
distributed Russia was a great 
agricultural country and was possessed 
of great deposits of iron and othe: 
metals. Yet the official statements 
of its agents at the Genoa Conference 
showed the following blighting effects 
of communism upon the prosperity 
country. The production of 
agricultural implements had fallen 
to but 11° of pre-war production, 
that of plows to 6% of pre-war, 
that of iron to 2%. 


Although possessed of potential 
resources, of idle labor and great 
stretches of natural forests, the road 
beds of its railways so deteriorated 
that a large number of heavy loco- 
motives newly purchased in Germany 
have been idle on the side-tracks of 
Petrograd because the deteriorated 
road beds cannot bear their weight. 


History fails to record a more 
tragic collapse of the social and 
material structure of a great people 
than Russia has shown in the actual 
trial of communistic theories of gov- 
ernment. It is another evidence that 
a civilization 
which may have 


taken a_ thou- 
sand years to 
build can be 


lost tn a day, if 











the citizen loses his sense of respon- 
sibility for government, or fails to 
meet that responsibility. 


The material things of life may 
not be the most vital or important, 
except in that they must first be 
had before the higher and more 
enjoyable things of life can be at- 
tained. The beautiful idealism of 
your great organization cannot func- 
tion without a material base upon 
which to rear the superstructure. 


[ take it most of you are in some 
sort of business for we Americans, 
as a whole, are not idlers. I gave 
you an example from Russia of 
what happened to only three indus- 
tries in which production had fallen 
so that on the average, it amounted 
to but 6% of what it was before the 
theory of communism was put into 
practice. Suppose the same theory 
was operative in this country with 
the same result. How many of you 
and your fellow-citizens who are in 
business would be bankrupt inside 
of six months with the savings of a 
lifetime wiped out of existence? 
But you may say there is no such 
danger in America. If there is not, 
then it is only because men like you 
are alive to the duties of citizens 
and will stand foursquare for the 
maintenance of our constitutional 
form of government as against the 
propaganda of the pinks, the reds 
and all other classes of agitators, 
both in and out of Congress. 


Can it be said that the business 
interests of this country are truly 
represented in our legislative halls 
by any man who flouts the most 
sacred provisions of our Constitution 
and urges upon our people the 
adoption of fantastic ideas of com- 
munism which have ruined every 
country that has put them to a 
practical test? If not, who is to 
blame? I fear the true answer 
would be that you and the other 
business men of the country are 
responsible because of your lack 
of interest and action in the choosing 
of those for office who are known 
to be true to the institutions, the 
ideals and traditions of America. 


It is not enough that such organ- 
izations as yours, or the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, or 
the various civic organizations 
throughout the country, when some 
vital legislative matter is up for 
your Senators 


consideration, wire 
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and Representatives as to the posi- 
tion they should take upon the 
matter under consideration. Rarely 
do such appeals bring results. The 
important thing is to select for 
official positions men who will do 
the right thing for the country and 
all the people of the country with- 
out the belated urging of their 
constituents. 


If you are not truly represented 
by your elective officials, it is largely 
your own fault, as can be demon- 
strated by the record. 


In the presidential campaign of 
1920, less than 50% of the registered 
vote of the country was cast. Some 
states, as for instance, South Caro- 
lina, cast as low as 8.5% of its regis- 
tered vote, and in the last senatorial 
election, but 45% of the registered 
vote was cast in the State of Iowa, 
and in Michigan but 30%. That 
distinguished statesman, Senator 
Brookhart, who, after a brief visit 
to Russia, came back warm in his 
praise of many of the communistic 
doctrines of that and other European 
countries, was elected by 29% of 
the registered vote of his — state. 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
was elected by 28% of its registered 
vote, Wheeler ot Montana by 30%, 
and Fraser of North Dakota by 35%. 
Not a single one of these gentlemen 
who are ever seeking to destroy 
some of the fundamentals of the 
American form of government as 
established by the fathers, would be 
holding his position today if the 
conservative vote in his particular 
state had been cast. In the election 
which chose Senator Brookhart, 55% 
of the registered voters did not go 
to the polls. It is safe to say that 
90% of those who remained away 
were industrious, thrifty, conserva- 
tive citizens who were more in- 
terested in carrying on their own 
immediate affairs than in seeing 
that they sent to the United States 
Senate a man who would truly 
represent them in upholding the 
fundamentals of our American form 
of government. 

It is trite to say that the Radical 
always votes. He generally has 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. He thrives on turmoil. He 
only climbs to power on the backs 
of those he drags down. You will 
find 90% of the stay-at-home vote 
among the Conservatives; those who 
have something and believe in the 
guarantees of our constitutional form 
of govern- 
ment. They 
could always 
control in this 
country were 
(Turn to page 324) 
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An editorial in honor of the visiting host at Denver 


7g HE strangers within our gates, 
Fa coming under their banners of 
Ha ees Blue and White, symbols of 

4 Idealism and Purity, are well 
worthy to hold the keys to this the Half- 
way House of the Continent. They are 
engaged in a great undertaking. 

They are raising a structure to the 
Known God in which all who love their 
fellows may worship without question. 
Its cornerstone is Fair-dealing; its arch- 
stone is Charity, which is Love. Its pillars 
are Comradeship, Service, Tolerance, Help- 
fulness. Those who would view the Kiva 
which Kiwanians are building must have 
their mortal eyes opened, their vision 
cleansed, their minds made responsive to 
what the building stands for, otherwise 
they are blind and cannot see it, much 
less enter it. To appreciate the work being 
done the spirit must be aroused in man. 
This temple is not being constructed of 
dead brick and stone and of timber that 
must decay. The material which we have 
in mind is of a different character and, 
strange to state, it grows stronger with 
the years and the added weight which it 
may be called on to carry. It is a structure 
being built of good deeds with humanity’s 
trowel. The cement is not of blood 
wrenched from the suffering of the weak 
and oppressed. The bindery is all-em- 
bracing, delicately made of generous deeds 
and the heartbeats of man toward his 
fellowman. Within it are rods of steel 
made of the muscles of heroes. The spans 
are of the handclasps of Kiwanians and 
the spans are not dead but living, ever- 
expanding, having no limit to their reach. 

In the Holy of Holies is an Altar to 
Childhood. It is veiled with gossamer 
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Builders of the New Kiva 


James H. MacLennan, Editorial Writer and Associate Editor, 
The Rocky Mountain News and Denver Times, Denver, Colo. 


robes of Charity. It is for the one who by 
the laws of Karma is born into the world 
with a handicap for which it cannot be 
held responsible. On that Altar grown 
man enters, his heart purified, to remove 
the handicap upon the child and give it a 
start in the world. When he enters the 
sacred place he becomes as a child himself 
with the heart of a child and itis good for 
him to be there. 

The temple-builders are not of one na- 
tion or of one blood. They believe in 
Internationalism that does not take away 
the right kind of patriotism. They believe 
in the day ‘‘when man to man the world 
o’er shall brothers be and all that.’’ 

Within the temple they gather in a 
spirit of perfect equality. Their businesses 
and professions are many, but they are 
as one under the Kiwanis banner. They 
have come together to know one another 
better, to make life more cheerful, to give 
encouragement to the weak and faltering 
in a true spirit of fellowship and comrade- 
ship. 

“Not that men are poor; 

All men know something of poverty. 
Not that men are wicked; 

Who can claim to be good? 

Not that men are ignorant; 

Who can boast that he is wise? 
But that men are strangers!”’ 

The International Convention of K1- 
wanis Clubs represents a power for good 
in this world that has lost in recent years 
several of its sociological props. We ask 
that Denver give to the Kiwanians this 
week what the Krwanians would do as 
Kiwanians to one another and to man, 
his brother, wherever the K1wantan hand- 
clasp can reach. 
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Report of the Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker 


Your Secretary begs leave to submit his third annual report. 
His service in Kiwanis has been so joyous and his life investment 
in the seeretaryship has been so satisfying, that he can hardly 
realize that with the submission of this report, he is closing his 
third vear of service. 

He has sought in season and out to give his very best to Kiwanis 
and appreciates more than he can express, the loyal support and 
co-operation which he has received, not only from International 
officers and trustees, but from district and club officials and 
members everywhere. He is not unmindful of the exceptional 
co-operation of all members of the staff who have labored together 
with unusual unity of spirit and earnestness of endeavor. 

The year has been characterized by growth and expansion in 
many ways. As your Secretary seeks to sum up in a report the 
work of the year, he is made more conscious than ever that the 


volume, scope and diversity of the work of International Head- 
quarters make it impossible to submit a report that is at all ade- 
quate. He could only wish each of our nearly 90,000 Krwanians 
might have the privilege that is his to know so intimately the 
details of the development and achievements of our organization. 
I. OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 
Some of the more outstanding developments which have taken 


place during the year are the following: 


Better Beginning. 


First should be mentioned the “better beginning’”’ of the year’s 
work. Heretofore, the work of the convention year has been 
planned and outlined by a meeting of the Executive Committee 
held as soon as possible after the Annual Convention. The past 


Convention year the new administration was begun with a meet- 
ing of the entire Board of Trustees. In that way, all officers faced 
the constructive task of working out the plans and policies to be 
carried through during the convention year. The new Constitu- 
tion, if approved, will provide for the continuation of the plan for 
this desirable beginning. There can be no disagreement as to the 
advisability of the plans for the convention year being developed 
through a meeting of the entire Board. 

2. Progress in Policies. 

This “‘better beginning’’ unquestionably did much to make 
possible the fine advance and progress in the general policies ac- 
complished during the past year. 

The first of these is the policy of service to the under-privileged 
child, our great fundamental activity. Through the fine work 
of the Special Committee on the Under-Privileged Child, which the 
President appointed and which has already reported, successful 
progress has been made in this field of service and the clubs have 
been stimulated to activity. The report of progress from clubs 
already participating in this program has been an inspiration to 
other clubs, and from the re-enunciation of the principles of this 
service, other clubs have been taught the better to survey their 
communities and to study the methods of their participating in 
this program in the wisest possible way. 

The second policy in which there has been a fine advance 
among our clubs during the year is that of closer relations between 
the farmer and the city man. Many clubs have accomplished 
much along this line, and the policy has been given further em- 
phasis through one of the main addresses on our convention 
program. The results obtained by many clubs have led some to 
suggest that a permanent committee be appointed for this work. 

The policy on good citizenship was given a fine emphasis 
during “Constitution Week"’’ observed last September by our 
United States clubs. Kiwanis, so far as known, was the first 
organization officially to observe Constitution Week. At the time 


this program was instituted, it was planned that a similar one 
should be developed for the clubs in Canada. This year has seen 
the accomplishment of the plan then initiated, through the devel- 
opment by the Canadian Committee on Public Affairs of ‘‘Cana- 
dian Citizenship Week’’ which has the same general purpose of 
bettering citizenship in Canada as has “Constitution Week”’ 
for the United States. The summons to a more intelligent 
functioning citizenship has therefore been sounded throughout 
both Canada and the United States by the observance of these 
two programs. 

The fine results achieved through our policy of closer co-opera- 
tion with Chambers of Commerce was one of the outstanding 
achievements of the year. The special Chamber of Commerce 
issue of the Magazine was received by Chambers of Commerce 
all over the country with great interest and satisfaction. Al- 
though this was not a new policy but rather a reiteration of the 
practice that has long been continued, yet nevertheless from 
correspondence from Chambers of Commerce (some of the better 
letters being included in a leaflet or booklet) and also from letters 
received from clubs all over the United States and Canada, we 
have the assurance that this reiteration of our policy has developed 
relationships which will mean the better co-operation between 
these two important organizations—the Kiwanis club and the 
Chamber of Commerce—each finding its own place for civic 
service and progress for better things in communities. 


8. Better District Administration. 


The third development of the year which should be mentioned 
is better district administration. A distinct advance was made in 
the excellent administration of our districts. There was marked 
improvement in the district conventions, with better programs 
and fine representation from clubs. Some 978 clubs out of 1082 
clubs, or 90% of the clubs, were represented at the district con- 
ventions, and 6 of the clubs had 100% representation: California, 
Eastern Illinois-lowa, Kentucky-Tennessee, Montana, New 
England and Western Canada. Another reason for betterment 
in district administration was the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council held early in December rather than late in 
January as formerly. The district governors had the privilege 
of the fellowship, guidance and inspiration of this meeting in ad- 
vance of the beginning of their administrations, so that they en- 
tered their actual work of district leadership with unusual prepara- 
tion. Another advance step which helped this general result was 
the plan for the presence of an International officer at at least 
the first meeting of the district trustees so far as it could prac- 
ticably be worked out. This representation proved of unusual 
value in assisting the districts to secure a good get-away and in 
further cementing the co-operative relationship between Inter- 
national and the district. There can be no question that our 
district organizations have been organized better and have been 
executively administered in a more effective manner than ever 
before. 


4. Better Contact Between Clubs, Districts and International. 


The fourth point which may well be mentioned as character- 
izing the year is the better contact between clubs, districts and 
International. We all appreciate with the expansion of our 
organization and its growth in numbers, activities and service, 
that one of the essential things is that we have the means devel- 
oped whereby we may keep contact one with the other. As 
that cannot be personal because of the very spread of our organiza- 
tion geographically, we must devise ways and means whereby 
information can be secured by districts concerning clubs and by 
International concerning clubs and districts, in a manner which 
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can make effective the administrative machinery of our organiza- 
tion. We have made excellent advance in this particular through 
the revised monthly report blanks for clubs, through the finer 
co-operation of the clubs in forwarding their reports, and through 
the club visitation blanks for the district officers. It is a great 
credit to our clubs that 84% forwarded their monthly reports last 
year; and that in the matter of the semi-annual reports of clubs for 
January Ist last, reports were received from all but 12 out of 
1134 clubs. These facts are indications of an efficiency which 
extends beyond the matter of prompt forwarding of reports and 
which characterized the work and service of the clubs. 


5. Improvement in Committee Service. 


During the year, there has been accomplished a general im- 
provement and betterment in the practical plans for the service 
of our Standing Committees. Plans were formulated for the more 
orderly holding of meetings of these committees and for the 
maintenance of committee correspondence and records in per- 
manent form so that they may be available for reference by future 
committees. 

The earlier meeting of the International Council (early in 
December instead of late in January) to which the Chairmen 
of Committees were invited, permitted the committees to secure 
early in the convention year the results of the discussion of their 
reports by district governors and the International officers. This 
gave to the committees a far better start in their work and per- 
mitted more definite suggestions on the part of the committees 
to the actual working programs of the clubs. Inasmuch as all 
committees are presenting reports, it is not considered advisable 
to make specific reference to any of the committees. It is not too 
much, however, to state that an excellent advance has been accom- 
plished in the general functioning of our standing committees. 


6. Constitutional Convention. 


Another outstanding achievement of the year has been the 
work of the Constitutional Convention. The action of the 
Convention in relation to the proposed Constitution and By-laws 
is the best testimony to the fidelity and devotion of the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention and especially of its chair- 
man. Your Secretary acted as the Secretary of the Constitutional 
Convention and bore unusual responsibility in connection with 
the labors of this body throughout the year. Few can realize 
the painstaking service rendered by the members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in this significant feature of the year’s work. 


7. Speaking Tours of the President. 


Another characteristic result of the year which should be men= 
tioned is the unification and inspiration of our entire International 
organization through the messages brought by. our President to 
21 district conventions, and to many inter-club meetings through- 
out the United States and Canada in those districts whose con- 
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ventions he was not able to attend. No previous president has 
been so situated that he could devote the major portion of his time 
to such service, and doubtless there will be few presidents in the 
future who can spare time enough from their business responsi- 
bilities to devote as much time in district and club visitation as 
has President Arras. 


II. INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


1. Size, Complexity and Spirit. 

Many Kiwanians throughout our International field have a 
surprisingly inadequate conception of the size and complexity 
of the Headquarters organization which is now required to ad- 
minister the affairs of Kiwanis International. This work can no 
longer be cared for in a small office with a desk and a stenographer. 
We have a large business and service organization which has 
increased in size and function only as definite pressure and ne- 
cessity has forced the expansion. Our staff now consists of the 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 7 staff men in charge of the differ- 
ent departments at Headquarters and 1 staff man in the field 
having the care especially of weaker clubs, and in addition we 
have had through the year 14 field representatives laboring in the 
building of clubs. We have from 50 to 60 workers in the general 
clerical, stenographic, typing, and other routine office duties. 
This Headquarters work is administered through a functionalized 
organization with responsibilities carefully defined and differ- 
entiated in a manner to relieve each one from those things which 
he should not bear and place upon each his specialized activity in a 
manner that makes for efficiency. 

Your Secretary would emphasize in a brief word the spirit that 
we try to have characterize our headquarters work—the spirit of 
service in every respect. Not long ago, there came to the Secre- 
tary’s desk a little advertising booklet of a bank which had the 
phrase on its cover, ‘‘Responsible Helpfulness.’’ Nothing better 
expresses what we desire our International Headquarters to be, 
whether to International Officers and Board, to Districts, or to 
Clubs, than those two words—‘‘Responsible Helpfulness.” 


2. Increased Efficiency. 


A few concrete figures will best indicate the increased efficiency 
of our work at International Headquarters. No figures, of course, 
ean be given to show in a statistical way, the greatly expanding 
executive task of thinking, planning and supervising the 
work of this organization which needs so much the best thought 
of the best men and all the co-operative assistance that they can 
have. But the statistics for the more routine work of Headquar- 
ters, as compared with those of three years ago are surely of 
value for consideration: 

a. Clubs have grown from 480 to 1227, or 225%. 

b. The routine work has expanded 180%.* 

e. But personnel has expanded only from 49 to around 66, or 
34.4%. 

(Continued on page 332) 


























The Ladies’ Tea at Cheesman Park—or rather just a small portion of it. 


We don’t know who the speaker 


is but on the whole they are paying pretty good attention to her, aren’t they? 
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rate. It is on a better street than I am entitled to 
live on. It costs more money than I could afford. 
It has a bigger lot than I need. But I am married, 
which explains all that. If it wasn’t for my wife I would 
probably live in an empty piano box on a common. 
The back yard of my old house was all taken up by 
the garage. In my new back yard I can raise things. 
I found a pretty vine there and tried to train it up the 
side of the fence, which is why I have a bandage around 
my hand. It was poison ivy. My new back yard is 
large enough to swing a cat by the tail. I always said 
the other yard was not large enough to swing a cat by 
the tail. Now that I have plenty of room to swing : 
cat it is quite a disappointment to me. I have the room 
to swing the cat but I have no desire to swing a cat by 
the tail, nor can I imagine why I ever felt any necessity 
to swing a cat that way. I haven’t a cat, anyway. 


| HAVE a new house. It is a bigger house than I 


| have a tree in my back yard and a firm post on which 
to fasten the clothes line. I hung a hammock between 
the tree and the clothes pole and do a lot of loafing in 
that hammock. 

Loafing in the hammock last night, I swelled with 
pride over ownership of that ground. It is mine. If I 
did want to swing that cat I could swing her and nobody 
would have any right to object, except the cat. If any 
one came into that gate and I did not care to have him 
I could order him out of the yard, because it is my yard. 
Every inch of the surface of that big yard is mine and I 
can act just like a king and order people off it. Every- 
thing that grows on the land is mine, even that poison 
ivy. If the pansies bloom they are my pansies, and if 
the onions come up they are my onions and every tear 
I shed when I eat them are my tears. If that tree buds, 
blossoms, and bears fruit, the buds are my buds, the blos- 
soms are my blossoms, and the fruit is my fruit. 

If a bird comes and builds a nest in my tree the nest 
is mine and the eggs in the nest are my eggs and when 
the little birds hatch out they are a part of my family 
and I am responsible for their well being. 

If the birds fly over my land they are my birds because 
my ownership goes up and up and up to heaven itself. 

I got out of the hammock and lay down on the sod 
and sighted up the clothes pole at a star. It is directly 
over my property so it is my star as the law gives me 
everything that is over my property. I bought a house 
and lot and the poor fish who sold it didn’t know he was 
selling me a star, too! 

I own everything under my lot. If there is a coal 
mine down there it is my coal mine, and no one on earth 
ean dig my coal without my permission and I’d like to 
see ’em try it. If I decide to erect a derrick besides the 
garage and bore way down into the ground and find 
an oil well, it is every drop my oil. 

If down under the ground there is a diamond mine 
they are my diamonds or if there in a vein of gold down 
there it is all my gold. 

Then, too, if there is a big magic cavern down there 


where a whole tribe of gnomes blink around in darkness 
and live and laugh and love and do whatever gnomes 
do, they are all my gnomes and if any of you interfere 
with their fun I will have the law on you. 

I own space fan-wise all the way up to heaven and all 
the way down to the center of the earth, wedge-pie 
shape. I like to lie in my hammock and think of the 
wonderful things that may be going on in my star up 
there and the interesting ones which may be down under 
my lot, all belonging to me. 

My lot may not be large compared to a western ranch 
but think how deep it is. 

It is a lot of fun to own a select wedge-pie shaped 
segment of this big ball on which we live. It gives one 
a sense of responsibility. It has a sobering, civilizing 
influence on a man to feel that a piece of this old earth 
is his. 

Lying in my hammock, looking up at my star, I thought 
how disturbed things are since the war and about the 
dissatisfied people in Germany and Russia and how some 
of their bolshevism had leaked over onto our continent 
and made a few of our people discontented, too. 

Turning these facts over in my mind I realized the 
reason for much of this discontent was lack of owner- 
ship of wedge-pie segments of earth. Since I got mine 
I find I am mighty strong for law and order. I am for 
the police force and the fire department. I believe in 
the enforcement of all the laws regardless of how un- 
comfortable they make me. 

I want to see safe and sane and conservative men in 
high places and radicalism pushed to one side until it 
has proved itself. 

That is because I own a place big enough to swing a 
cat, if I should ever decide to get a cat and swing it. I 
want fire protection for my home, I want police protec- 
tion for my family, I want laws to keep out burglars and 
courts to give me a just title to my house and pansies 
on the surface of my lot, my star above my lot, and the 
gold mines and colony of gnomes under my lot. 

Ownership of a tall, thin piece of the earth which goes 
a long way up fan-wise and a long way down wedge- 
pie shape, has a sobering and balancing influence on 
any man. If every man owned a home there would be 
no bolshevists or anarchists wanting to break down 
constituted authority. 


This being true, wouldn’t tt be a fine Kiwanis activity 
to encourage nome buying? 

It is to the interest of the continent as a whole that 
Kiwanis interest itself in building and loan organiza- 
tions, in home buying, money lending to home buyers, 
in encouragement to all people everywhere to get them- 
selves homes, and with it a sense of personal responsi- 
bility which goes with the mere owning of a piece of 
ground. 

It is the interest of every one that Kiwanis encourage 
every one to buy fan-wise up and wedge-pie shape down 
lots, big enough to swing a cat! 
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Year upon year of service has qualified Mr. Cummings to discuss the 
subject of this article perhaps as well as any man in the length and 
breadth of Kiwanis. No Kiwanian can read what O. Sam writes without 
having learned definitely something of the functioning of his own club. 


The President 


The President is the principal officer of 
any organization, around whose personality 
and leadership the organization revolves. 
The success of his administration will be 
determined by his thorough understanding 
of the ideals, aims and purposes of the 
organization which he serves—the co- 
operation which he secures from the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the club 
—his ability to select committeemen who 
will properly organize and direct the work 
under their jurisdiction, and last of all, 
his ability to inspire and lead to heights 
of constructive achievement the entire 
organization which he serves. 

In indicating the functions of the Presi- 
dent under several headings, I first plead 
guilty of having fallen far short of meeting 
all of my own ideals in my service as 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Radiates Spirit of Kiwanis 

The first duty of the President of a 
Kiwanis club is to radiate and exemplify 
the spirit of the organization. If when 
elected to the highest office in the gift 
of his club he does not feel satisfied with 
his knowledge of the ideals, aims and 
purposes of the organization, he should 
make a deliberate and _ conscientious 
effort to secure every iota of information 
available concerning the purposes of our 
great organization. He should literally 
saturate himself and become saturated 
with the ideals of the organization. The 
only leadership to which any organization 
will respond with permanent and construc- 
tive results is a leadership founded upon 
an unswerving devotion to the principles 
and purposes for which the organization 
stands which it is his honor to serve. 


Secure Co-operation of Associates 

The Board of Directors of a Kiwanis 
club should constitute an inner circle of 
devoted servants of a common cause. 
Free and frank discussion in which differ- 
ence of opinion will inevitably develop 
with attending good, should be cultivated 
and a spirit of loyal and enthusiastic 
adherence to the decisions of the group 
be a matter of principle. 

A wise President will find many oppor- 
tunities to deliberately cultivate his 
associates on the Board of Directors and 
stimulate a close personal fellowship among 
these men, to the end that the Kiwanis 
cause may be advanced by the mutual 
interest of the leaders of the club. 


Select Proper Committeemen 


A large part of the success of a Kiwanis 
club depends upon a wise selection of the 
members of the various committees. While 


it is usually the practice of the President 
to consult with the members of his Board of 
Directors as to the selection of the com- 
mittees, the final responsibility for their 
selection, as outlined in the standard form 
for local club by-laws, rests upon the 
President. 

It has been my observation that after 
a well considered selection of committee 
chairmen, it is wise for the President to 
call all the men so selected into conference 
and permit them, in the presence of one 
another and with his advice, to select 
those who will be associated with them 
on their respective committees. Such a 
practice insures that each chairman will 
have working with him men of his own 
selection which will insure that he will 
be interested in seeing them make good as 
his associates and that they will give their 
loyal support and hearty co-operation to 
the chairman who assisted in their selec- 
tion. 

It is the function of the President to 
possess an intimate, personal knowledge of 
the function of each local club committee. 
All committees are responsible to the 
President as the chief administrative officer 
of the club, unless in the division of work 
the President sees fit to lay the respon- 
sibility for the guidance of designated com- 
mittees upon his officer associates. In any 
event, that does not lessen his respon- 
sibility for a knowledge of the tasks of 
the several committees. 























It is the responsibility of the President 
to outline to the committees their respec- 
tive duties at the beginning of each ad- 
ministration. This can be accomplished 
by calling separate meetings of the several 
committees which the President will 
attend for the purpose of instruction, or 
by calling together all of the committee 
men of the club to hear an outline of the 
duties of all the committees at one time. 

It is the duty of the President not only 


to point out the general functions of each 
committee, but to assign to each com- 
mittee one or more specific tasks which 
they may accomplish during the year. 
The purpose of such a practice is not to 
stifle the initiative of the committee, but 
to give them some definite ideas to either 
accept, modify or reject in the prepara- 
tion of a definite program of achievement. 

Each committee should be requested by 
the President to consider the suggestions 
made to them—create a program in line 
with the general purposes of the com- 
mittee, and report to the Board of Direc- 
tors for ratification. After the program 
of the committee has been approved, the 
gravest responsibility still rests upon the 
President, for it is his task to see that 
each committee is checked from time to 
time to insure that it carries out the pro- 
gram as approved. A most effective way 
of achieving this control of committee 
activity is to arrange for all committee 
chairmen to meet with the Board of Direc- 
tors of the local club at a regular Board 
meeting each month, at which time they 
will be expected to make a detailed report. 

The President should hold himself 
responsible for seeing that the achieve- 
ments of the various committees are 
reported to the local members and that 
proper recognition and appreciation is 
publicly expressed for work well done. 

The President should feel no hesitancy 
in making such changes in the committee 
personnel as may be deemed advisable 
to secure proper results. 


Establish Policy for the Club 


After the President has caught the spirit 
of Krwanis—has secured the co-operation 
of his associates and has properly selected 
and instructed his committees, his next 
important task is to establish a definite 
policy for the local club for his adminis- 
tration. While a wise President will always 
consult his associates in the preparation 
of the policy, it is nevertheless true that 
unless the President himself possesses a 
definite idea of what should be accom- 
plished, the club will not receive the posi- 
tive direction in its efforts which will 
insure the greatest results. 

The preparation of a written statement 
of policy early in the year will have a 
wholesome effect upon all of the work of 
the administration. Such a policy should 
contain a statement concerning the atti- 
tude of the administration on at least the 
following important ideas: 

1. Meetings. The character of the 
regular meetings to be held during the 
year, including any specific understanding 
of the part which the work of the various 
committees will have in the programs pre- 
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sented In other words, ample oppor- 
tunity should be provided for the several 
committees which have a program to put 
across at the luncheon meetings, such as 
the Committees on Education, Business 
Methods and Publie Affairs. The fre- 
quency and character of evening meetings 
should be designated in advance. The 
frequency of meetings to which 
the ladies will be invited should 
be understood in the policy for 

Any special program 
such as setting aside 
month for 
the consideration of those lines 
highly 
leveloped in the section of the 
country in which the particular 
Kiwants club exists, should be 
included in the 
under the heading of 

Meetings.”’ 

2. Public Affairs. A definite 
policy regarding the public 
activities of the club should be 
adopted. This policy should 
declare the general purpose 
and plan, rather than be so 
specific as to stifle the initiative 
of the Publie Affairs Commit- 
tee. The influence of such a 
statement at the beginning of 
each administration is obvious. 

3. Finance and Adminis- 
tration. Another important 
item of policy is a decision as to 
a general financial plan for the 
year. If any change is to be 
made in the plan of operation of the office 
of the Secretary, for example, such change 
should be reflected in the statement of 
policy for the year. 

4. Cooperation with District and Inter- 
national. A definite statement on the 
part of the club of ways in which they 
plan to co-operate with the district and 
International bodies of Kiwanis during 
the year would not be out of place. For 
example, a statement concerning the co- 
operation of the members of the local club 
with the district in regard to sponsor work 
would make evident to the club at the 
beginning of the year, the responsibility 
of carrying the message of Kiwanis 
organization to neighboring cities. 


the year 
feature 
each 


one meeting 


of business which are 


statement of 
pr yhiey 


Division of Responsibility 


To insure that there is a clear under- 
standing of the duties of the various 
officers, directors and committeemen, the 
President should outline clearly to his 
associates the division of responsibility 
within the club. If he decides to assign 
to his Vice-President the responsibility 
for the direction of the work of specific 
committees, that should be clearly under- 
stood by all his associates. If he himself 
intends to personally assist certain com- 
mittees, that should be understood by 
his associates. A clear understanding of 
this division of responsibility at the begin- 
ning of his administration will materially 
assist in promoting the work of the club. 


Direct Activities of Associates 


Just as the president of a corporation is 
responsible for the direction of the activi- 
ties of his associates in administering the 
affairs of his concern, so should the Presi- 
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dent of the Kiwanis club feel keen respon- 
sibility for the direction of the activities 
of his associates. Leadership is just as 
essential in a volunteer organization as in 
a commercial enterprise, and without 
such leadership little that is constructive 
can be accomplished. 

A committee whose functions have been 





The new president and vice-president 
snapped just after election. 


outlined to it and whose program for the 
year has been approved cannot be held 
wholly responsibile for its failure to accom- 
plish the results desired, unless throughout 
the year its work is directed in a kind but 
positive way by the President of the 
organization. 


Inspire to Accomplishment 


The motivating influence in the success 
of any enterprise is the inspiring leadership 
of its executives. The completion of the 
most perfect machinery of organization 
within the local club will not secure proper 
results unless all who are responsible for 
the success of the club are inspired in their 
work. The one person who should supply 
that inspiration is the President. His 
enthusiasm will be contagious. His lack 
of enthusiasm may result in a year of 
retrograde instead of progress. 


Immediate Past President 

Any man who has served a Kiwanis club 
as President will inevitably accumulate a 
fund of information concerning K1wanis in 
general and his local club in particular, 
which should prove invaluable to his 
successor in office and to the Board of 
Directors, of which he automatically 
becomes a member as Immediate Past 
President, upon the completion of his 
term of office as President. 


There is no member of a club whose 
interest in its progress should be quite so 
keen as a man who has been honored with 
the presidency. The fact that he has 
served loyally and efficiently during his 
term of office does not relieve him of the 
responsibility of continued interest of a 
most active character. 


In addition to his outstanding duty of 
attending all regular meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the club, in 
order that he may make available to his 
successor and associates the fund of in- 
formation he has accumulated, he should 
also be assigned some specific important 
task which his past experience has qualified 
him to perform with special 
efficiency. The chairmanship 
of some important committee 
whose work he has shown in- 
terest in in the past will help 
retain his active cooperation. 

Many clubs follow the prac- 
tice of inviting all their Past 
Presidents to meet as frequent- 
ly as possible with the Board 
of Directors. As the years go 
by, this circle of men who have 
been honored with the presi- 
deney of the club will act as 
a splendid leaven in the mem- 
bership at large—men espe- 
cially interested in the prog- 
ress of the organization and 
well fitted to help assimilate 
new members as they join the 
club. 

The Vice-President 


The vice-presidency of many 
organizations is a rather empty 
honor, unless force of cireum- 
stances places the administra- 
tion of organization within his 
hands. It is, of course, true 
that the fact that the affairs of 
the club might at any time 
come under his direction should be suffi- 
cient incentive for the Vice-President to 
become intimately acquainted with the 
plans of the administration. 





It is however desirable that, in addition 
to his being in readiness to undertake the 
work of the President when he is out of 
the city or is for any reason unable to 
discharge his duties, he should also be 
assigned to some specific task or tasks which 
will occupy his active interest through- 
out the year. For example, the President 
might ask his Vice-President to hold 
himself executively responsible for all 
of the programs of the club throughout 
the year. This would in no way affect 
the work of the Program Committee, but 
would take from the shoulders of the 
President the necessity of supervising 
and directing the work of the Program 
Committee and place such responsibility 
on the Vice-President. In a_ similar 
manner, the President might make the 
Vice-President responsible for all of the 
public activities of the club and relieve the 
President of the direction of this exceed- 
ingly important work of the organization. 


There should be no reason why the 
larger Kiwanis clubs should be restricted 
to only one Vice-President. Where more 
than one such officer is elected, the execu- 
tive responsibility for various elements 
of the local program may be divided 
between the President and his Vice- 
Presidents. For example, in one club 
which has two Vice-Presidents, the first 
Vice-President is executively responsible 
for the programs. The second Vice- 
President is executively responsible for 
all publie activities. The Vice-Presidents 
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therefore co-operate specifically with the 
Program and Public Affairs Committees 
of the club. The President of the club, 
relieved of the responsibility for the direc- 
tion of these two important aspects of the 
local program, is able to devote himself 
to the general problems of club leadership 
and is able to devote his specific attention 
to all the other local committees. This 
division of the work has not only given 
the Vice-Presidents specific tasks which 
require their active interest and attention 
throughout the year, but also increases 
the efficiency of the work which is placed 
under their direction. 
The Secretary 

Perhaps the most responsible position 
in the local club next to the presidency, 
is the secretaryship. Some may even place 
it above the presidency in importance, due 
to the vitalrelationship which the Secretary 
sustains to the success of any adminis- 
tration. 

One important matter should always 
be borne in mind in connection with the 
secretaryship, and that is that the Secre- 
tary is an executive officer and not in- 
tended to do the work assigned to any 
other officer or committeeman in the club. 
The greatest single difficulty with the 
operation of any Kiwanis club is that too 
little work is done by officers and committee 
chairmen and too much work is done by 
the Secretary. He is not in any sense 
responsible for the preparation of the pro- 
gram of the week, and yet in many Kr- 
WANIS clubs this important committee 
task is left to the Secretary. Many similar 
examples of improper division of the work 
could be cited. The worst feature of 
such a practice is not that the Secretary 
has placed on his shoulders work that 
should be done by others, but that in 
doing the work of others, officers and 
committeemen do not properly perform 
their respective tasks, and therefore lose 
interest in the club and its work. 
It would be far better for a Sec- 
retary to spend two hours in 
assisting a committee chairman 
to understand his work clearly, 
than for the Secretary to do the 
task he is explaining, even though 
it might take him only an hour 
to perform. The Secretary who 
views his responsibility as that of 
an executive and not as the 
“man of all work,’ is by 
all odds the best officer. His 
success as a Secretary should be 
measured as much by the amount 
of work he can get the various 
committeemen to do, as by what 
he himself accomplishes. 

The Secretary is, of course, 
responsible for all the records of the club 
and for all of the details in connection 
with the operation of the club’s affairs. 
In the event the club maintains an office 
of its own, he is in direct charge of such 
office and any paid employees of the 
organization, under the direction of. the 
President and Board of Directors. 

The Secretary is the most important 
point of contact between his club and the 
district and International organizations. 
His vital interest in all of the many rela- 
tions in Kiwanis will insure that his club 
is well informed concerning all items that 
should be brought to its attention that 
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emanate from the district or International 
bodies. If he fails to function as the 
mediator of these three units of the K1- 
WANIS organization plan, much of the 
contact between the local club and district 
and International is liable to fall down. 
The Treasurer 

The Treasurer’s task in many Kiwanis 
clubs is simply one of signing his name to 
checks distributing the funds of the organi- 
zation, but this should be his smallest and 
least important function. 

He should be responsible for the positive 
direction and control of the finances of the 
organization, working in coopera- 
tion with the local Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he should be a 
member. 

In connection with the Finance 
Committee and as a member of 
the Board of Directors, he will 
assist in the preparation of the 
budget and will be responsible 
for signing checks on the treasury 
only for those amounts authorized 
in the budget or by special action 
of the Board of Directors. The 
Treasurer should frequently pre- 
sent a complete statement of the 
financial condition of the club to 
the Board of Directors in order 
that they may be intimately ac- 
quainted with the club’s finan- 
cial status. 


The District Trustees 


One of the most important offices in the lo- 
eal clubis that of District Trustee. In many 
respects his responsibility transcends that 
of any other local club officer, not except- 
ing the President, because of his vital 
relation to the district organization with 
all that that relation implies. 

Some clubs have viewed the district 
trusteeship as an empty honor to be be- 
stowed upon some member who has ren- 
dered active service in the past, 
such as a Past President. Under 
no circumstances should a Past 
President be chosen for this office, 
unless his interest in the club is 
such that he will be just as active 
as some member who has not 
held the highest office in the gift 
of the organization. 

As relates to his local club, the 
District Trustee is responsible to 
present to his elub matters of 
district significance—to promote 
close relations between his club 
and the district organization, 
and to promote district policies 
and programs within the club. 
He should be able to present the 
district point of view in discus- 
sions on important matters coming before 
the local Board of Directors. 

The District Trustee should be closely 
associated with the work of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations in assisting 
them to foster an active program of co- 
operation with the Kiwanis clubs in 
their vicinity, and within their district. 
He should also be active in promoting 
a proper relation between the various 
local club committees and similar com- 
mittees in the district organization, such 
as Public Affairs, Education, Business 
Methods, ete. 

It is the special duty of the District 
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Trustee to be the point of contact between 
the district officers and the local elub in 
connection with the sponsoring of new 
Kiwanis clubs. All sponsoring com- 
mittees should be under his direction and 
should operate in those fields which he 
considers most productive. In this con- 
nection, he should be responsible for pro- 
moting attendance at charter night meet- 
ings of clubs sponsored by his own club 
and clubs in the general vicinity. 

The District Trustee in his relation to 
the district is a member of the district 
Board of Trustees and along with his 
fellow-members, should give gen- 
eral consideration to district 
matters. He has special respon- 
sibility as a district officer in re- 
gard to the fiscal affairs of the 
district. It is his duty to present 
the views of his club in discussion 
at district conferences and to 
represent them in connection 
with any special request that may 
be placed before the district. He 
is further expected to report to 
the district for his club on the 
activities of his local organiza- 
tion and concerning the attitude 
of his club concerning the genera! 
policies and program of the dis- 
trict. 

Directors 

The Board of Directors is responsible 
for the general conduct of the affairs 
of the loeal club. Out of a_ breadth 
of experience in Kiwanis work and 
a vital interest in the success of the local 
organization, they are chosen to give their 
advice and cooperation to the officers of 
the club in carrying out the policies of 
Kiwanis, both local, district and Inter- 
national. 

Each Director should be assigned to 
some specific type of Kiwanis work which 
will oceupy his special thought throughout 
the year. Only under special circum- 
stances, however, should a Director even 
be made chairman of a committee, for the 
larger the circle of those men to whom 
responsibility has been given, the greater 
will be the success that attends the work 
of the club. It is entirely proper, however, 
for a Director to serve on a committee 
and lend his assistance in a specific way. 

The Board of Directors of every local 
club should have regular days for meeting 
other than the day of the regular luncheon 
meeting of the club. So far as is prac- 
ticable, the Board of Directors of every 
Krwanis club should meet regularly once 
each week. At these regular weekly 
meetings all matters of business detail 
should be transacted and only those items 
which must have the consideration of the 
membership should be placed before the 
club. 

Without active members saturated with 
the spirit of Kiwanis our great organiza- 
tion would cease to function. 

Without intelligent and devoted leader- 
ship in Kiwanis clubs such a body of 
KIWANIANS is impossible. Since the 
KIWANIS movement must draw its Inter- 
national and district leadership from 
Kiwanis clubs it is the obligation of our 
clubs to look well to those whom they 
select for local leadership, lending them. 
every help in their administrative task 

(Turn to page 338) 
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Launched 

The good ship Kiwanis is on the high seas and away 
safely. All the planning and designing, all the building 
and the finishing, all the launching and the sail trimming 
has been done. 

She slipped down the ways with the usual anxiety on 
the part of her designers. On her trial trips it was found 
that ballast had to be shifted and, in at least one case, 
some of it jettisoned; here a bolt had to be tightened and 
there a tension had to be relieved. 

All this is now over. Nothing remains save to keep 
the ship steady. We need only to sit tight and not 
rock the boat and the voyage will be one of blue skies, 
deep water, and fair winds. 

l'rom time to time the hand at the helm will change. 
‘rom time to time members of the crew will be replaced 
by others. Care in the selection of officers, care that 
they are the kind of men who will follow the charted 
course, is the need of Kiwanis today. On the officers 
selected depends the success of the voyage. With the 
wealth of material from which to select there is little 
danger of a poor choice. For Krwanis has at her service 
more public-spirited men than at any other time in her 
history, men who will lay down their work to serve under 
the banner of Krwanis without the hope of fee or reward. 
To such unselfish hands we can safely trust ourselves. 

xX 
There is no real happiness in a home where 
the first person singular has not been elimi- 
nated from the domestic grammar. 
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Annual Editorial 


The succotash and the wild thyme are beginning to 
bloom. The grass-hoppers hop and the humble bumble 
bee humbles and bumbles the careless picnic party. The 
fish bite under the big sycamore below the eddy and 
the golf ball ripens to a rich clay color on every fairway 
and green. 

At this time of year some thoughtless KiwaNnrans 
usually move the club call off its meetings for the two 
hot months. If the club has never done this the officers 
are apt to let the bumble bees, the wild thyme, the golf 
balls and the country club veranda get mixed with 
KIWANis enthusiasm and allow the motion to be carried. 

In a club which has called off in some previous summer 
with the idea that they can take up their work rejuve- 
nated in the autumn, there will be a load of emphatic 
protest. Once is enough for most clubs. 

It is not all of life to live nor all of death to die. It 
is not all of calling off for the summer months just to call 
off. Kirwanrans, being mortal. are creatures of habit. 
The weekly luncheon is a habit. Break it for two months 


and it is no exaggeration to say that it will require at least 
three months after the club resumes its luncheons to get 
attendance and interest back to the point where it was 
when the club called off. 

Few men stop their regular occupations in summer. 





If lunch and entertainment are made light during the hot 
months, clubs will find it much better to keep meeting 


in summer. Picnics and outings should be a part of the 
entertainment budget, but by all means keep going. 
* 
The world searches not for genius, but for 
gentleness. 
*K 
The Future 


The under-privileged child is the citizen of tomorrow. 
The Italian Ambassador to the United States once 
pushed a slag car in a mine in Utah. Dr. Lee De Forest, 
who received the Elliott Cresson Medal for inventing 
the three electrode vacuum tube made his first experi- 
ments in a two-dollar a week room in Chicago. Al. 
Smith, twice Governor of New York, was a newsboy at 
the age of ten. The manager of one of the costliest shows 
in New York was once a singing kid waiter in a tough 
joint in Chinatown. 

The child you, as a KrwantAn, helped, may have 
needed just the little boost you gave to help his foot to 
the first rung of the ladder of success. There is some- 
thing in privation in youth which hardens and strengthens 
a boy to become a real man. But when privation becomes 
deprivation, low vitality, low morals and low standards 
accompany lack’ of proper nourishment for body and 
mind. 

We are our brothers’ keepers, particularly if they be 
little brothers. Big brothers can fend for themselves, 
but little brothers need a friendly helping hand, a word of 
encouragement, to keep them from slipping into the 
slough of criminality and “‘the easiest way.” 

Some day it will be thrilling to see in a high place a boy 
we have helped and hear him say we gave him the up- 
ward push which landed him on top of the world. In 
the boy you have in your Krwanlis care is the germ of 
greatness. It is your job to nurture and encourage it. 

se 
A potato in a dark cellar sends out weak, 
pale shoots towards the light. Men want to 
know. 
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Men 


KrwaNlis needs not plans but men to carry out plans. 

The best plan ever conceived for the redemption of 
the race is as thistle down, without men to carry it out. 

The finest plan introduced into a Krwanis club for the 
betterment of a city is useless unless there are men in 
the club to carry it out. 

As a rule, the more carefully and the more in detail 
the plan is thought out by a man who is not going to do 
the actual work, the more certain it is of failure. Hail 
to that man who comes into the club with a plan he is 
willing to carry out. Hats off to the fellow with a scheme 
the biggest part of the work of which he expects to do. 

The man who has not so sold himself on his own plan 
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that he is willing to back it with his money and his time 
can never hope to sell that plan to the club or the public. 

A KIWANIAN protested he would never bring in another 
plan because the president always made the proposer of 
the plan the chairman of the committee to execute it. 
The president is right. There is no better way to elimi- 
nate half developed ideas. It sends the proposer back 
to study and fully develop a half-baked plan, rather 
than face the difficulties of execution of that which isn’t 
ready to be carried out. 

Kiwanis has no place for cow-birds, which lay eggs 
in the nests of other birds to be incubated and reared. 
When we find a man with a plan he is willing to work 
night and day to carry out, we see the true Kiwanis 
spirit and the true Kiwanis idealism which meets with 
instant response and co-operation from all the member- 
ship. 

x 
He who helps a child helps humanity with 
an immediateness which no other help given to 
human creatures in any other stage of human 
life can possibly give again. ’—[{Phillips 
Brooks. 

sy 


is 
Discontent 


There are two kinds of discontent in our civic life. 
One fights for better things, the other wrings its hands. 
For the first of these there is no remedy but better con- 
ditions. For the second there is no remedy at all. 

Kiwanis discontent with things as they are is not the 
hand wringing kind but the variety which produces action 
and remedies. Every time a man in your club bewails 
conditions, ask him the very pertinent question, ‘‘What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Good citizenship and good building squares with the 
Book of Books. ‘‘We build” is a synonym for the 
parable of the house built on the rock. Under-privileged 
child work is reminiscent of “Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” and better understanding between city man 
and farmer of the parable of the seed which fell in the 
several different kinds of soil. 


* 
Looking towards the light, the shadow falls 
behind. 
% 
Now 


In the hustling, hurley-burley world, many incline to 
turn thoughts back to the days when knighthood was in 
flower and long for the opportunities of the crusaders. 
We wish we lived when opportunities to break a spear in 
the cause of right were plentiful. Dragons are no longer 
to be slain, maidens are no longer imprisoned in turreted 
castles; there seem no glaring wrongs to be righted. 

Yet there is crusading to be done today as there was 
then. The honest upright life, the useful life, the life 
cleansed of selfishness, the life devoted to an ideal, is 
as well worth living today as at any time in the past. 
The dragons to be slain today are the monsters of selfish- 
ness which prevent our countries being free in the highest 
sense. 

Today we may break the tightening bonds which 
strangle real liberty, and keep them broken; may clean, 
as far as in our ability lies, the well springs of our political 
life of social and commercial corruption; may teach our 
sons and daughters that the honor of serving the country 
in which we live is worthy of the finest and best manhood 
and womanhood the world can produce. 

The well born are those born to do that work; the 
well bred are those bred to do that work; the well edu- 
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cated are those who have informed themselves best on 
these high ideals. 

Opportunities for sensational grand-stand playing are 
less, yes, but for the man whose ideals are deep convic- 
tions there has never been a time when they are more 
greatly needed. 

Ay 
The salvation of American agriculture in the 
future, lies in the proper training of the farm 
youth of today.” 
XK 
Committees 

A difficulty in the way of Kiwanis progress is the 
failure to function of local club committees. Their 
proper organization is the chief duty of the club presi- 
dent, for on them rests the success or failure of his ad- 
ministration. If he takes an interest in them they will 
work; if he neglects them they are apt to slow down. 

To have these committees take a real interest in their 
work it is necessary at the monthly business meeting to ask 
each of them for a report. Few committee chairmen are 
willing to stand before the club twelve times in a year 
and acknowledge that their committee is doing nothing. 
When the president asks when the committee last met 
and what was done at the meeting, he drives home to 
the committee chairman that it is up to him to do some- 
thing or step to one side and let some more enthusiastic 
KIWANIAN take his place. 

Men in large groups act impulsively and erratically. 
Stirred by oratory or sympathy or the spirit of mischief, 
they take action not always in the strict line of work 
for which they assemble. Men in small groups move 
more sanely and carefully, more steadily and con- 
tinuously. For these reasons all large organizations are 
learning to assign the real work to smaller groups, inter- 
ested and informed committees. It is in the various 
standing committees that club plans and policies are 
sifted and crystalized. Usually when a matter is pre- 
sented to the larger body by the small one which has 
specialized in it, the larger body is guided by the smaller. 

If your Kiwanis club is not living up to its highest 
and best, it is not accomplishing that which entitles it to 
a place of honor in the annual publication of Kiwanis 
Activities; the place to look for the trouble is in the 
standing committees. 

x 
“IT do not know what I may appear to the 
world,” said Newton, ‘but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the 
seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a prettier shell or a smoother 
pebble than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

x 

Spuds 


The Krwanis Club of Troy is entitled to space on the 
editorial page for a new and constructive idea. Its 
members supply the farmer boys of two townships with 
seed potatoes of the highest type. The boys agree to 
plant and cultivate, paying the donors with table po- 
tatoes to the equivalent value of the seed, or they may 
repay in cash the cost of seed after the crops are gathered. 

Here is a combination of the two big objectives of 
Kiwanis; work for the underprivileged and a better under- 
standing between farmer and city man. The K1waNIAN 
supplying the boy with seed potatoes obligates himself 
to visit the boy and the potato field during the growing 
season; the boy is asked to make the KrwaniAn’s place 
of business his headquarters when in Troy. At an 
Achievement Day dinner the boys will be awarded prizes 
for their work. 
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ORDS are insufficient for me to 
A express to you my sincere and 
Ap_ deep appreciation of the honor 
which you have conferred upon 
me in asking me to be one of your speakers 
here at this magnificent gathering. As I 
look around me and see distinguished 
people occupying this hall, I feel some 
hesitancy, some diffidence, even some 
perturbation at appearing before you. 
And particularly is that the case after the 
much-too-flattering introduction of my 
good friend, the International President. 
I am not the leader of the Conservative 
Party in Canada. I am one of the humble 
followers of the leader of the Conservative 
Party in Canada. 

I have come, Mr. President, some two 
thousand miles to make what I am afraid 
my audience will consider a very indif- 
ferent address. And with the enthusiasm 
with which you have received me, I think 
it emphasizes that old maxim that the 
farther a man is away from home the more 
important he becomes. I may tell you, 
and assure you, that on my return home 
my political opponents will quickly correct 
that impression. 

I have been given a subject to speak 
upon—The True Values of Life.’ It was 
not one of my own choosing, because, had 
I been given a subject of my own choos- 
ing, | should have taken some subject with 
which | am probably more familiar, or, 
at least, one which I might handle, I think, 
better than the one which I am given. 
Therefore, if I do not handle this subject 
to suit your interpretation of it, please 
remember that I did not choose it, and 
please remember, also, that in all prob- 
ability not two members of this vast 
audience would interpret the true values 
of life in exaetly the same manner. So 
that my interpretations of it will be as 
an ordinary citizen of Canada, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons who has 
something to do with the national affairs of 
my country, and please give me what- 
ever indulgence you ean if I do not in- 
terpret the true values as you would like 
that I should do. 

In these days of high-velocity business 
and six-cylinder pleasure it is diffieult not 
to come to the conclusion that the true 
values of life have become somewhat 
obscure. Youth today seems to be aiming 
entirely at pleasure and age at money and 
position. The three chief characteristics 
of the present day would appear to me to 
be a craving for riches, a hunger for excite- 
ment, and a mad desire for emotion. 
Perhaps I should add that the auto- 
mobile would seem to be emblematic or 
symbolical, perhaps, of all three. 

If one were of a pessimistic nature, he 
might find himself inquiring if this after- 
war reaction is not a sign that democracy 
is more or less on the down grade. How- 
ever, most of you are familiar with a 
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famous historical document in which it 
states that we have the right “to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 
Most of us have life and liberty, so that 
most of us have a right, then, to pursue 
happiness. The only difference is that 
some of us go by different routes from 
others, and we should not forget that 
some of the old philosophers did not con- 
sider the pursuit of happiness in exactly 
the same line as we Consider it. 

It has been said that the happy life is 
the active and the virtuous life, and prob- 
ably the sooner we get back to the prin- 
ciples contained in that maxim, the better, 
probably, it will be for the world in general. 
How are we to do that? Probably by 
studying the forees which make for a 
happy life. But that does not mean simply 
dry, idealistic platitudes and generalities 
which mean nothing but perhaps sounds 
all right. Therefore we may come to the 
conclusion that the pursuit of pleasure, 
of money, or of position, in themselves 
are not wrong so long as we pursue them 
in an honorable, honest way. 

Ambition in itself has nothing wrong 
with it so long as it is an honorable ambi- 
tion. Some one has said that honorabie 
ambition has but one reward for all: A 
little power, a little transient fame, a grave 
to rest in, and a continued name. That 
is very true. One of the old philosophers 
said that ambition is a particle that God 
has mixed up in the soul of man, and I 
confess that the last comment agrees more 
with my ideas than the first, so that we 
may all pursue whatever honorable ambi- 
tion we have, so long as we do not permit 
it to make us sacrifice justice, truth, honor, 
nor the true friendships of life. 

Then to sum up my foregoing remarks, 
let me say what I consider are the funda- 
mental principles of a happy life, and in 
the same way are the principles of Krwan1s, 
because that is what we are all aiming at, 


a happy life. I would say they are to love 
truth and justice, to preserve honor and 
integrity, to perform service to our fellow 
man, to show charity to all, to do our duty 
to the best of our ability; and if you mix 
with those a reasonable ambition and an 
active effort to attain that ambition, | 
think you have a recipe for happiness 
which is the recipe to my mind which 
Kiwanis intends to prescribe. 

There is only this danger in pursuing 
that ambition, that we may forget the 
spiritual things and think only of the 
material; that we may forget the body and 
think only of the soul. We should not 
forget that the attainment of success, of 
riches, or of our ambition, is not essential— 
but the doing of our duty, the building 
of our character; in other words, and in a 
word, playing the game is_ essential. 
Now, that would appear to me—the 
doing of our duty, the building of our 
character, the playing the game, to repre- 
sent in the best sense the true values. of 
life. 

What is Kiwanis doing to help attain 
those virtues of which I have spoken? I 
think Kiwanis has three aims, and they 
may now have come to your mind, but 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
Kiwanis has to my mind three aims—a 
personal aim, a national aim, and an inter- 
national aim. 

The personal aim is that you are making 
your members less self-centered, and so 
you are inculeating the virtues which I 
have mentioned. 

The national aim is that you are bring- 
ing forth into the public life of the country 
able men who might otherwise remain 
obscure. 

And the international aim is that by 
conventions such as this, by their meeting, 
mingling and conversing together, which 
takes place at all conventions such as this, 
you are bringing about a better under- 
standing between the nations of the world, 
leading to that universal peace which all 
true men desire, that peace when swords 
will be beaten into plowshares, when we 
will have that parliament of man, that 
federation of the world, of which one of 
the poets spoke. 

We should not forget that the same 
rules of justice, of right and wrong, rule 
between nations as between individuals. 
There is a saying that between nation and 
nation, as between man and man, lives 
the one great law of right. If we do not 
forget that, and if we also do not forget 
that human nature is much the same the 
world over, whether it is ruled by a ezar, 
a king, an emperor, a president, or a gov- 
ernor general, and if we realize that the 
meeting and the mingling and the con- 
versing which takes place at conventions 
like this leads to the understanding in a 
better manner, a better appreciation of 
the characters, prejudices, and motives 




















of other peoples, then we realize that they 
are leading, and Kiwanis therefore is 
leading to those better understandings 
of which I have spoken. 

Perhaps it is not necessary on this conti- 
nent north of the Rio Grande that we have 
any worry about our understandings, 
because here the people of Canada and 
the people of the United States have the 
same language, the same habits, the same 
customs, and the same glorious traditions 
of a common history. 

Those are ties which are light as air but 
which at the same time are as strong as 
steel. And they lead a unity of moral 
force and betterment which ultimately 
brings about a common _ brotherhood, 
which can do nothing but lead and win 
an understanding between peoples. 

In addition to the similarities which I 
have mentioned, there is the fact that we 
have similar types of government. Be- 
cause while ours is called a monarchy and 
yours is called a republic, I think if I had 
the time here, and the inclination, I could 
prove to you that our monarchy is even 
more democratic than your republic. 
This is not an idle threat. 

I think I could earry out 
my threat, but I haven’t 
the time to do it at the 
moment. While we are a 


of the English-speaking peoples. 
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The very fact that they appreciated, 
that they preferred liberty and freedom, 
even at the cost of war, to peace at the 
cost of liberty and freedom, emphasizes 
also that they appreciated the true values 
of life. They inherited that love of free- 
dom and that stout resistance to oppression 
just as they inherited history, song and 
story from their ancestors of the British 
Isles. 


It is true that for one hundred years 
following that civil war—I might call it, 
because that is what it was, though we 
speak of it as the Revolutionary War— 
for one hundred years and more following 
that war there were animosities, prejudices, 
hatreds between the two great branches 
These 
prejudices and animosities and hatreds 
were due to a great extent to two chief 
reasons: First, to the propensity on the 
part of some Americans to twist the lion’s 
tail, and secondly, in both countries to 
the bad teaching of misleading history 
to youthful minds. 


I believe that those prejudices existed 
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well up to the beginning of the present 
century. My first knowledge of the fact 
that they were disappearing came to me 
in 1913, when on a trip to the Pacific from 
San Francisco to Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, I heard discussed the danger at that 
time of a quarrel between the United 
States and Japan leading to war. I 
was very pleased, even delighted, to hear 
expressions of opinion high up by many 
Americans on board that if war should 
unhappily come that the British would 
come in on the side of the Americans. I 
realized at the time that those prejudices 
were wearing out. And four years later, 
in 1917, I had come back into England 
after a couple of years’ service as a medical 
officer in the armies of the Allies, and I 
found in England a condition of gayety, 
of happiness, of optimism and cheeriness 
which had not existed previously. The 
reason that that optimism and _ happi- 
ness was there was because the first Ameri- 
ean soldiers had just landed on British 
soil. They had come there to fight beside 
the British and the French and the Italians 
—yes, and the Japanese, too, in the cause 
: of civilization and freedom. 
I felt that the prodigals 
who had left 150 years 
before had sent their sons 
back, which proved of in- 
estimable value in the war 





monarchy, we are not a 








kingly despotism. We are 
just as democratic a re- 
public as you are. Our 
institutions are just as free 
and our publie and private 
liberties just as unrestricted 
as are yours. In contra- 
distinetion to that, the so- 
ealled Republics of South 
America are in reality des- 
potisms or autocracies of 
the most marked type. 


As a matter of fact, here 
on this North American 
Continent the Canadian 
people and the American 
people would today prob- 
ably be one people if it had 
not been that in 1770 a 
stubborn and narrow-mind- 
ed king—King George— 
and a stupid prime min- 
ister — Lord North — in- 
sisted upon laying upon 
your ancestors, their own 
kinsmen and colonists, their 
unjust ideas of taxation. 
And the very fact that the 
ancestors of the Americans 
in this hall objected to 
those unjust ideas of tax- 
ation, the very fact that 
they appreciated that say- 
ing of Junius in one of those 
immortal letters of his 
where he said that, ‘‘The 
man who is truly loyal to 
the chief magistrate will 
neither advise nor submit 
to arbitrary measures’’— 
the very fact that they 
appreciated that principle 
shows that they appreci- 
ated in the national sense 
and in the highest degree 








THE PATRIOT 
By R. A. Grady, Duluth, Minnesota 


He who faced the shot and shell 

With courage, yet without hate 
He who fell— 

Radiant—at Heaven's gate. 


She who, with broken heart, 

And spirit crushed and torn, 
Gave—her child, 

That Peace be born. 


They who toiled behind a veil, 

Their deeds unsung by poet's pen, 
They did not fail. 

Patriots all: MY COUNTRYMEN. 


| which was then taking 
| place, and I felt that 
| tolerance, generosity, broth- 
erly love and a sincere de- 
sire to do right had taken 
| the place forever of the 
| prejudices and the ani- 
mosities of the past. 
That war of which I have 
spoken brought hardships 
and suffering upon nations 
and upon individuals. But 
it also brought to nations 
and to individuals a just 
and sincere appreciation 
of the true values of life. 
| Surely those tens of thou- 
| sands of your boys and of 





ours—and may I say that 
we lost about the same 
number as you did, we in 
Canada—those tens of thou 
sands of your boys and of 
ours who gave up their 
| lives in the cause of free- 
| dom, surely they appreci- 
ated in the highest degree 
the true values of life. 
‘Greater love hath no man 
than this that he lat down 
his life for his friend’’—and 
I might add, for his country 
and for his posterity. 


They realized that life 
without liberty was of no 
value to them. There-were 
many of us who had served 
over there who knew that 
in spirit you were with us— 
the Americans I am speak- 
ing to more in this hall 
probably than to my fellow 
Canadians—we felt that 
you were with us, because 
we had rubbed shoulders 











the true values of life. 





(Turn to page 331) 
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Victor M. Johnson 











Victor M. Johnson, the oldest in point 
of service of our International officers, 
is our International President. ‘‘Vie,”’ 
is he has been known for years by his 
friends in and out of Kiwanis, was finally 
persuaded to allow his name to be pre- 
and we say “‘finally’’ advisedly 
his friends in Kiwanis have 
brought great pressure upon him, times 
number, to accept the highest 
gift within the power of our organization, 


sented 


because 
without 


\ man of wide experience in the busi- 
ness world, a plain speaker rather than 
an orator; a quiet searcher after facts 
rather than an emotionalist; a man who 
has labored long behind the scenes with 
only one motive in view: namely, the 
promotion of the highest interests of our 
clubs—he taken the wheel 
for a year. 

Tie 
He 


has at last 
will travel little; he will speak 
will leave both of very 
necessary works to those of his advisors 
and eouncilors who ean perform them 
better; but he will leave no high executive 
task this year to any Kiwanis officer 
except as he officially shares the task 
with him, beeause none is better fitted 
to lead the executive business of an organ- 
ization such as ours than he. 

His principal business interests and 
activities are as vice-president of the Free 
Sewing Machine Company of Rockford, 
Illinois, which business he, as general man- 
ager for twenty years, built to its present 
very great proportions, and as president of 
the Barrett Products Company of Chi- 
cago, [llinois, and Monroe, Michigan. He 
is interested in a number of other enter- 
officer and director. He is 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Old Colony Club, an international organi- 
zation, and a member of the Chicago Ath- 
letie Association, a Shriner and an Elk. 
He was for many years trustee of the Con- 
gregational Church of Rockford and trus- 
tee of Rockford College, one of the largest 
women’s colleges in the Middle West 


less. these 


prises as 





Edmund F. Arras 











Edmund F. Arras, Immediate Past 
International President and a member of 
the International Board by reason of this 
office, is a realtor of national prominence. 
During the past year much of his time 
was spent away from his beautiful suburban 
home in Columbus, Ohio, on a tour which 
included every state and province having 
Kiwanis clubs. Although it was im- 
possible for him to visit every individual 


club, 


year. 
of Seranton, 
great many years has been an outstanding 


his district. 
never been a 


counsel 
structive in every way. 
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representatives from more than 
twelve hundred clubs gained increased 
inspiration and knowledge of Kiwanis 
by receiving his message, and they were 
impressed by his sincerity and forcefulness 
as a speaker. 


He is a veteran in Kiwanis service, 


filling the offices of director in the Columbus 
club for six years, district trustee, lieu- 


tenant governor and governor of the 


Ohio district and International trustee 
for three years, previous to his term of 


International President which has just 


successfully terminated. 








Ralph A. Amerman 














Ralph A. Amerman is to be a Vice 
President for the present convention 
KiwaNIAN Amerman is a banker 
Pennsylvania, and for a 


business man of that section of the country. 
He has been secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Kiwanis district and a president of the 
Seranton club. 

It was inevitable that Ralph should 
become an International officer in due 
time, not only because of his outstanding 
business ability, always a requisite for a 
high office in an organization of this kind, 
but beeause of the fact that he has given 
unlimitedly of his time to his elub and 
Furthermore, there has 
time within memory of 
International officers that his advice and 
has not been absolutely con- 





Canada, is 





J. Walter C. Taylor | 














J Walter C. Taylor of Montreal, 
the International officer 
the province of Quebec 


furnished by 














since the birth of Kiwanis. Vice Presi- 
dent Taylor has served on the Cana- 
dian Committee on Public Affairs and 
has for years held high office in one of 
our very finest big city clubs, namely the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal. He is quiet 
in his nature and far from obtrusive in open 
meeting, but he is immediately recognized 
by all who have been in contact with 
him as a man not only well fitted to repre- 
sent Kiwanis internationally, but espe- 
cially well suited to represent Canadian 
KrIwaANIs on our International Board. 








Fred. C. W. Parker 

















This is the fourth year of International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker in the 
service of Kiwanis. He is a perpetual 
member of the International Board and 
is responsible for the executive direction 
of the International Headquarters, carry- 
ing out the policies outlined by the Presi- 
dent and the Board. He also has direct 
supervision of our field force and is Editor- 
in-Chief of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

He came to Kiwanis from a responsible 
position in another large service organ- 
ization at a time when clear thinking 
and eareful guidance were as necessary 
in stabilizing Kiwanis even as now dur- 
ing its rapid expansion. The records of 
the past few years are proof of the con- 
structive service he has rendered this 
organization. 








Henry C. Heinz 

















Henry C. Heinz, International Treas- 
urer, considerably widened his acquaint- 
aneeship among Kriwanrans throughout 
the country during the Atlanta Conven- 
tion in 1923, when he was chairman of 
the Convention Committee and president 
of the Atlanta club. Last year he held 
the International office of First Vice 
President. 

In his business relationships he has 
attained an enviable position in each of 
the various organizations with which he 
has associated himself. Vice-president 
of the Citizens & Southern Bank and 
Edgar Dunlap Insurance Company, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Trust & Realty Com- 
pany and secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Atlanta Warehouse Com- 
pany, are all offices which bespeak the 
business ability of the new Treasurer. 
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Thomas E. Babb, Jr. | 











H. Walter Gill | 














Lewis Mitchell | 














International Trustee Thomas E. Babb, 
Jr. of Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
been again re-elected, and it is now his 
third term on the International board. 
Previously he was governor of the New 
England district for two years, when he 
spared neither his time nor his health 
to lay the foundation for the splendid 
growth of Krwanis in that section of the 
country. 


As a member of the insurance firm of 
Kingsburg & Babb, he has built up a 


splendid business. 








Raymond M. Crossman | 








This is the second year of H. Walter 
Gill’s term as International Trustee. 
Before he was first elected to that office 
he had been both president and vice 
president of the Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
club, when he led it to notable efficiency. 
His marked ability as a speaker has been 
used to further the interests of general 
civie affairs as well as those of Kiwanis. 


Mr. Gill is a member of the law firm of 
Bolte, Sooy & Gill, and also is president 
of the Chelsea Title & Guaranty Com- 
pany, a director and solicitor of the 
Chelsea National Bank and the Seaboard 
Fire Insurance Company, and Solicitor 
of the City of Northfield. 








Raymond M. Crossman, elected for the 
first time to the International trusteeship 
for a one year term, is a former president 
of the Omaha, Nebraska, Kiwanis club, 


and a governor of the Nebraska-Western 
district, He served for the past 
chairman of the International 
on Laws and Regulations. 


lowa 
year as 
Committee 

He has given generously of his time 
not only in the past years but especially 
this year, when he was called upon to 
sit in as a member of the Constitutional 
Convention and take an active part in the 
drafting of our fundamental document. 


KiwaNnian Crossman is a very successful 
lawyer in Omaha, and brings to the organ- 
ization a brilliant, steady and productive 
mind, 





O. Samuel Cummings | 











O. “Sam” Cummings of Dallas, Texas, 
is a two-year International Trustee 
Elect. But three years ago his name was 
a by-word to Krwantans because of his 
service as International Secretary of this 
organization for a period of several years. 
He left Kiwanis to engage in the insur- 
ance business with past International 
Trustee Orville Thorpe, with whom he 
has made, as his Krwanran friends pre- 
dieted, a very remarkable success. 


He was elected president of the Dallas 
club at the beginning of the present year, 
was chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Education two years ago, and 
it goes without saying that he brings to 
the International Board an _ experience 


in Krwanits affairs that will be well nigh 
nvaluable. 














| Charles W. Gold 








Charles W. Gold of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has come up through the ranks 
of Kiwanis steadily. He has been presi- 
dent of his club, governor of his district, 
and chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards and Methods. 
In the business world he is treasurer of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company. 


Kiwanls will profit by his long experience 
in organization work, not only within 
the ranks of our organization but outside 
of it. Krwantan Gold is elected to the 
International trusteeship for a one year 
term. 








| Leslie B. Henry 

















Leslie B. Henry, International Trus- 
tee for the second year, is a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. He has had an extensive experi- 
ence in organization work, having been a 
director of many Pasadena civic and 
service associations, and head of the 
Advisory Committee to the University 
of California and California Institute of 
Technology. He has lectured at uni- 
versities and colleges on economics and 
finance, and as a fluent and brilliant 
speaker on these subjects he is widely 
sought. 


In Krwanis activities Mr. Henry has 
been governor of his district for two 
years and Second International Vice- 
President for one year. 


Lewis Mitchell has been elected Inter- 
national Trustee for two years, according 
to provisions in the new Constitution. 
In the year just ended he ably served in 
the capacity of Chairman of the Board of 
Distret Governors and was district 
governor of New York during 1923. 
However, he originally came into the 
International spotlight when he prepared 
an under-privileged child program for 
the Buffalo club, which was one of the 
first comprehensive studies of this work. 


Mr. Mitchell is connected with one of 
Buffalo’s most prominent real estate 
firms. 
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| John H. Moss 4 


John H. Moss, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is completing his second year as Inter- 
national Trustee. He has been district 
trustee of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, 
governor for two years of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan district, and vice-chair- 
man and chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors for one year each. 














Before his entry into the business world 
Mr. Moss completed studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in law, banking 
and economics, and he is now the owner 
of the largest manufacturing plant of 
interior woodwork in Wisconsin. There 
is hardly a civic organization, or civic 
activity, in the City of Milwaukee with 
which he is not closely identified, either 
as a leader or a co-organizer, and much 
of his time is given to Kiwanis. 








Dr. Burton D. Myers 

















Dr. Burton D. Myers of Bloomington, 
Indiana, was elected to serve as a two 
year member of the Board of Trustees. 
Dr. Myers has been president of the 
Bloomington, Indiana, Kiwanis club, 
governor of the Indiana district, and 
chairman of the Special Committee on. 
Service to the Under-Privileged Child. 
His report in connection with the work 
on this committee at the Denver Con- 
vention is one of the finest evidences of 
service that has ever been exhibited. 


He is a professional man, being dean 
of the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana: By virtue of his con- 

(Turn'to page 335) 
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Lewis Mitchell, Buffalo, New York. 2. Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska. 3. Charles W. Gold, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 5. George E. Snell, Billings, Montana. 6. Douglas J. Scott, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
H. Walter Gill, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 8. Dr. Burton D. Myers, Bloomington, Indiana. 9. Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 
0. Leslie B. Henry, Pasadena, California. 11. Dr. I. C. White, Morgantown, West Virginia. 12. O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas. 
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The Relation of International to the Club 
and District Organization 


By George E. Snell, Billings, Montana 


HIS relation is an inter-relation. 
Kiwanis is yet young in years. 
The organization began in De- 
troit, Michigan, in 1915, and 
the Kiwantan John Prance of that 
city, who signed the first application for 
membership, is still a member of that 
club. In May, 1916, a little over one 
year later, there were thirty-five scattered 
clubs and a conference of these clubs was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, where ‘The 
Kiwanis Club International’ was in- 
corporated. In May, 1917, at Detroit, 
Michigan, the first convention of The 
Kiwanis Club International was held. 
There were then but seventy clubs in 
the organization. Succeeding conventions 
were held in the following six years at 
Providenee, Rhode Island, 1918; Birming- 
ham, Alabama, 1919; Portland, Oregon, 
1920; Cleveland, Ohio, 1921; Toronto, 
Canada, 1922; Atlanta, Georgia, 1923. 

Each succeeding year has seen Kiwanis 
practically doubled in the number of clubs 
and membership, until today the clubs 
number approximately twelve hundred 
and fifty, with an approximate member- 
ship of ninety thousand members. 

The foregoing prompts me to state 
again that Kiwanis is still young. Only 
nine years from its humble beginning, 
and really but six years from the Providence 
Convention in 1918 where the organiza- 
tion began to take on its present aspects. 

It is well for us from time to time to 
read and re-read our constitution, because 
The Krwanis Club International has a 
constitution. I do not know how many 
of you have read it. Into your hands 
has now been, or will be placed proposed 
amendments to our present constitution 
which will be considered and acted upon 
by you at this convention. This report 
has been drafted and will be submitted 





A transcript of an address at Denver 


by the constitutional convention authorized 
at the Atlanta Convention. You must 
be acquainted with the present consti- 
tution to appreciate and properly judge 
of the same and compare it with the new. 
The present constitution provides: 


ARTICLE I. Name. This organiza- 
tion shall be known as “The Kiwanis 
Club International.”’ 


ARTICLE II. Objects. 1. To stand- 
ardize and disseminate KIwaNIAN prin- 
ciples of fair dealing and practices and 
the observance of the Golden Rule. 

2. To encourage, promote and super- 
vise the organization of Kiwanis clubs. 

3. To study the work of existing 
Kiwanis clubs and their value to their 
respective members and communities, 
and to clear the information thus acquired 
for the benefit of all Krwants elubs. 

4. To promote the spirit of fraternalism 
among KIwaNIANS and among Kiwanis 
clubs. 

5. To discuss and study the Science of 
Business Building and to promote co- 
operation between its members in the 
development of the various lines they 
represent. 

6. To promote and encourage the 
living of the Golden Rule in private, 
civie, social and business life. 

ARTICLE III. Membership. Mem- 
bership in this organization shall consist 
of Kiwanis clubs which have been duly 
elected. 

ARTICLE VII. District Organization. 
The Board of Trustees of The Kiwanis 
Club International shall create Districts 
of chartered clubs and establish boundaries 
thereof. 

ARTICLE VIII. Officers. Section 1. 
The officers of The Krwanis Club Inter- 
national shall be President, Immediate 
Past President, First Vice-President, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Third Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, eight Trustees and 
all District Governors. 


Section 2. There shall be a Board of 
Trustees which shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Immediate Past President, First, 
Second and Third Vice-Presidents, the 
Treasurer and eight other qualified persons 
elected at the annual convention, who 
shall hold the office of Trustees. 


The proposed amendments to the pres- 
ent constitution provide: 


ARTICLE I. Name. The name of 
this organization shall be Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

ARTICLE II. Objects. To give pri- 
macy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 


To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relationships. 

To promote the adoption and the 
application of higher social, business, and 
professional standards. 

To develop, by precept and example, 
a more intelligent, aggressive, and service- 
able citizenship. 

To provide, through Krwanis clubs, a 
practical means to form enduring friend- 
ships, to render altruistic service, and to 
build better communities. 

To co-operate in creating and maintain- 
ing that sound public opinion and high 
idealism which make possible the increase 
of righteousness, justice, patriotism, and 
good will. 

ARTICLE III. Powers. The powers 
of Krwants International shall be: 

(a) To direct, manage, supervise, and 
control the business, property, and funds 
of Krwanis International. 

(b) To create, supervise, and control 
chartered clubs, and districts or other 
groups of chartered clubs and divisions 
thereof. 

ARTICLE IV. Membership. Section 1: 
Kiwanis International shall consist of 
Kiwanis clubs which have been accepted 
by the Board of Trustees and chartered 
in the manner provided in the By- 
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Laws, and which continue to comply with 
the Constitution and By-Laws as adopted 
or amended. 

ARTICLE VI. Districts. For the 

urpose of promoting the best interests of 
a ally the Board of Trustees shall 
create, supervise, and control districts of 
chartered clubs and divisions of the same 
and shall establish the boundaries thereof. 


ARTICLE VII. Officers. The officers 
of Kiwanis International shall be a 
President, an Im- 
mediate Past Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Pres- 
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one central organization, because of the 
magnitude of the task, could not give nor 
get. 

Third: That, if the extension of 
Kiwanis was to go on efficiently and each 
new club made to appreciate what Kiwanis 
really stood for and its responsibility in the 
International organization, then there 
must be districts created composed of a 
group of clubs for auxiliary aid and in 
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Through the visitation of the district 
officers toeach club—the two conferences 
at least each year of district officers, and 
the district convention—the district is 
able to check up and establish the stand- 
ard, in a large measure, for Kiwanis. 
Official visitations, district conferences 
and district conventions are not primarily 
social affairs. The social element has its 
place but the foregoing three activities 

must be of a most 

constructive nature 

if made worth while, 





idents, a Secretary, a 


and if Kiwanis is to 





Treasurer, twelve 
Trustees, and a Dis- 
trict Governor for 
each district. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Board of Trustees. 
Section 1. The Board 


It is not of today nor of tomorrow that we should 
simply think, but in all of our deliberations let us 
look down the vista of five or ten years from today 
in Kiwanis and guide our actions of today by what we 


desire to have Kiwanis then. 


grow and increase in 
power and influence. 

Allow me to digress 
for a moment and 
pardon the personal 
reference, but when 





I became president 





of Trustees shall con- 
sist of the President, 
the Immediate Past 
President, the two 
Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, and the 
twelve Trustees. 

Section 2. The Board of Trustees 
shall define the policies and shall have 
full administrative authority in all matters 
of Krwanis International. 

ARTICLE IX. International Council. 
The International Council shall consist 
of the Board of Trustees, the Past Presi- 
dents of Kiwanis International, and in 
addition thereto, at the December meet- 
ing, the District Governors elect; and 
at the pre-convention meeting, the Dis- 
trict Governors. 

Such are the provisions of the present 
constitution and proposed amendments 
to the present constitution dealing in the 
main with the machinery and organization 
of International Kiwanis. 


At the beginning, there was but the 
local club—it was a local proposition— 
operated as such, with no idea of Kiwanis 
outside of a particular limited locality. 
But Kiwanis grew rapidly—increased 
in strength and influence and in the 
number of clubs. This situation demanded 
a central control that could and would 
co-ordinate and co-relate the thought in 
the various clubs under one certain foun- 
tain head through which the best thought 
that came to that central fountain head 
might be disseminated and made avail- 
able for the use of all clubs. 

Also, with the insistent demand for the 
creation of new clubs and the extension 
of the organization into new fields, it was 
necessary to have a central control for 
the purpose of seeing to it that these new 
clubs must measure up to a definite stand- 
ard in certain basic requirements in 
order to maintain the high standard of the 
whole. Hence The Krwanis Club Inter- 
national was organized. 

Then we had the two factors—the local 
club and The Krwanis Club International. 
It was soon discovered: 


First: That there were certain activi- 
ties in which the Krwanis clubs of a given 
limited vicinity were particularly interested 
because these activities had to do primarily 
with their locality. These activities were 
not those that should be presented to the 
International organization. 

Second: That, as the number of clubs 
increased, there was needed a certain 
personal touch for each of the clubs which 


order to link up the clubs of a given region 
and to extract knowledge and inspiration 
from successful clubs, and erystallize the 
same, and pass it on to other clubs, and to 
maintain an average of result. 


So the districts were established by 
Kiwanis International. We _ therefore 
have the three factors today: First, the 
Club; second, the District; third, Inter- 
national. 


The activities of these three factors are 
interwoven and intermeshed. Our problem 
is not to change the structure but it is to 
properly understand and appreciate the 
proper functions of these three factors. 
Let us ever remember that the functions of 
all local clubs are restricted, generally 
speaking, to a particular locality and that 
the service of such local clubs is Com- 
munity Building. Governor Dan Went- 
worth, of the Illinois-[owa district, puts it 
briefly thus in an article which he pre- 
pared and which appears in the May 
bulletin of that district, wherein he says: 

“Kiwanis crystallizes sentiment for 
community betterment. It promotes 
community betterment.” The thought 
and spirit of Kiwanis is basically founded 
in the individual member—as_ the 
individual member understands and ex- 
emplifies the object of Kiwanis in every 
day contacts, so will Kiwanis be ad- 
vaneed. The spirit and enthusiasm of the 
individual member ever has been, is and 
will continue to be, the spirit and enthusi- 
asm of the local club, and therefore, Inter- 
national Krwanis. 


Let it be remembered that in the 
beginning the purpose of establishing the 
districts by International Krwanis was 
that the district might be a promotional 
unit and factor in Kiwanis for doing 
those things which one central organiza- 
tion could not do because of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. First: In get- 
ting a personal touch with the clubs in a 
promotional way and in the way of as- 
sisting any weak unit which might exist. 
Second: In undertaking the co-relation 
of the activities of the clubs in public ac- 
tivities that had to do only with a given 
section of country. 

The district, with its officers, has, or 
should have, a direct and most intimate 
contact with every club in the district. 


of our local club in 

Billings, Montana, in 

1921, our state was 
a maverick in Kiwanis. We were in 
no district; we had one other club in our 
state which was as ignorant of Krwanis 
as we were in my own club; we had no 
contact with this sister club in our own 
state nor with any other club; we had no 
district and we knew little of anything 
about a central organization. It was 
apparent from the first that if our club 
was to properly function, we needed con- 
tacts with something; we needed these 
contacts with other clubs, with a district 
organization and with a central organiza- 
tion. Our membership appreciated if 
Kiwanis was good for us, it was good for 
many other communities in our common- 
wealth. We were not long in building up 
these contacts. International at once 
came to our rescue and sent to our club 
to present our charter a KIwANIAN of 
the Denver club named Jim Thomas. 
He was a hundred per cent KiwanrANn—a 
Methodist preacher who wore a red neck- 
tie—and when he presented the charter to 
the Billings club, this club appreciated 
from the start that Kiwanis was serious 
business. Then three of us went to the 
Cleveland Convention and International 
consented that Montana be a district by 
itself, and one of the last acts of O. Samuel 
Cummings, while he was still International 
Secretary, was to come to Montana in 
August, 1921, with but three clubs in our 
district, to attend our district convention, 
and then and there created the Twenty- 
eighth District in Ktwanis—the last one 
that has been created—and started us off 
right. A district organization was 
established. The district began to grow, 
and we now have sixteen clubs. Every 
one of those clubs appreciates the function- 
ing of the district organization and the 
International organization. No doubt 
every district in Krwanis can tell the same 
story. Without International— without 
the strong central organization and the dis- 
trict organization, we would today in our 
district be as one or two other civic 
organizations are—isolated and alone, 
and trying to function without intimate 
contacts. 


There are, therefore: 


First—Special functions for the local 
clubs. 
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Second—Other functions for the district 
orgenizalion. 

Third—Functions for the International 
rgantwzation. 

What is Kiwanis International? It has 
ts seat in the twelve hundred and fifty 
clubs that make up Kiwanis International. 
It is not the International Headquarters 
in the Federal Reserve Bank Building in 
Chicago, Illinois; it is not the International 
President; it is not the International Board 
of Trustees; it is not a different organiza- 
tion than our local club; it is not a superim- 
posed superior body; but it is the co-rela- 
tion of the force and power of the twelve 
hundred and fifty Kiwanis clubs with 
their ninety-thousand membership in the 
International organization—it is a corpo- 
rate body composed of all the clubs in 
International Krwanis which has set up 
the machinery with which to carry out 
the wishes of that body. 
mine are International Kiwanis. We are 
International Kiwanis. We are assembled 
in this convention representing said clubs 
and Kiwanis International gains all its 
authority from you and from me. We are 
a democratic, electional and law-making 
body composed of the Board of Inter- 
national Trustees, Past Presidents, 
Governors of the twenty-eight districts 
and two delegates, or their alternates, from 
each club in International Kiwanis. 

This body will elect the officers of 
International Kiwanis for the next year— 
it will consider and adopt, or reject, 
policies for International Kiwanis by 
which it will be guided—it will consider, 
adopt or reject rules and laws for the 
governing of International Kiwanis. In 
other words, our responsibility is great. 
Itis not of today nor of tomorrow that we 
should simply think, but in all of our 
deliberations let us likewise look down 
the vista of five or ten years from today 


Your club and. 
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in Krwants and guide our actions of today 
by what we desire to have Kiwanis then. 
We must build the structure in keeping 
with our foundations which have been 
laid broad and deep. 

Rotary in its organization is older than 
Kiwanis, in years. Guy Gundaker, In- 
ternational President of Rotary, in the last 
official magazine of that organization, in 


his valedictory article, among other 
things, says: 
“By provincialism I mean lack of 


realization on the part of the individuals 
who are Rotarians, and the groups of 
Rotarians who are Rotary clubs, that 
Rotary International is within themselves 
and not something without them. To 
think of Rotary International and your 
Rotary club as two separate things is 
wrong. Rotary International is not con- 
stituted by your President, your Directors, 
your District Governors who are merely 
your official representatives—who are the 
governing body and the executives on 
behalf of the united clubs which constitute 
Rotary International. One group of men 
serves as such representatives for a brief 
twelve months and then another group of 
men takes their places. There is no 
supreme body of Rotary International. 
A Rotary club is subordinate only to all 
Rotary clubs. If a Rotary club must 
be restrained or must be disciplined it is 
all the clubs unitedly which are restraining 
or disciplining the one fellow-member club. 
So let us realize that Rotary is a democracy 
and that Rotary International is merely 
the united Rotary clubs of the world. 
Then we shall realize that what one club 
does, no matter where it is located, effects 
every other club, no matter where it is 
located, and in the spirit of tolerance and 
world fellowship we shall be careful to do 
only those things in Rotary clubs which 
would be considered proper for a Rotary 
club anywhere in the world to do.” 


The name Kiwanis might well be 
inserted in that quotation wherever ap- 
pears the word Rotary. 





One paragraph from the report of the 
special committee on Club Building made 
to the Atlanta Convention in May, 1923, 
summarizes it all in these words: 


“The Kiwanis scheme of organization 
comprehends the grouping of individuals 
into clubs, the gathering of clubs into 
districts and the combining of districts 
into International so as to advantage by 
the greater vigor and vitality thus created. 
Because club creation, development and 
stability are largely the labor of Inter- 
national and because participating in com- 
munal privileges involves the necessity of 
participating in communal duties, the 
clubs are charged with obligations demand- 
ing more than the mere participation in 
activities which have a significance only 
in the community in which the club is 
located. Each Krwants club is expected 
to reach out and avail itself of Kiwanis 
contacts with other clubs, the district 
and International. Each club has re- 
sponsibilities greater than the mere gratifi- 
cation of selfish local desires. Even though 
a club gain all it desires it gains nothing 
if it loses itself. No friend of his club 
ean be a foe to International. The best 
evidence of the stability of our clubs is 
the stability of International. Past 
experiences bear witness to the fact that 
those clubs which have most closely co- 
operated with International; which have 
availed themselves of International assist- 
ance; which have labored for the strength- 
ening of International and have strenu- 
ously striven for the welfare of the whole 
have found their own therein. To dispute 
this is to combat with reason. We cannot 
long deceive our own reason.”’ 


For some, this is your first participation 
directly in the deliberations of Internation- 
al Kiwanis, and you are having your first 
glimpse of the broadening horizon of this 
powerful organization. 


For others, you have met again as you 


have met before, to do your part in carry- 
ing forward the standards of Kiwanis. 








The Mayflower. 





Ernest Tarbox of the Boston Club was in charge of an entire New England special train 


and they brought along with them one of the most interesting features of the entire Convention display. It 
was a perfect replica anda splendid piece of symbolism,. 
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Denver’s Four Great Days 


Being a brief sketch of the whole Convention at Denver, in- 
cluding comments by Secretary Parker, George Sanford Holmes, 
Harry B. Knapp, Roe Fulkerson, et cetera, and photographs 
by the special Kiwanis photographer of the Denver News-Times 











Memphis sent us cotton on a one-horse shay. Here’s hoping that 


the delegates didn’t stuff their ears too tightly. 


Ary NE of the finest things in this arid 
ike age isa middle aged'man with a 
p Re J boy’s heart. You have seen ’em, 
aratiod and we who were at Denver saw 
him. Never had this old town witnessed such 
a convocation of youthful spirits as met 
there during the three day session of K1- 
WANIs International. Never was there such 
youthful joy in thethrong. Not a dull orsom- 
bre minute, no view with alarm stuff, and 
whether from the plains of Texas, or the 
textiles of Massachusetts, or the Western 
prairie, or the swamps of Florida, the same 
gay and happy bunch was there to greet 
each other with broad smile and merry 
laugh. There was no slow music, or dull 
tunes, but to high heaven rose the lilt 
of happy notes of praise. 

“Tall men, slim men, short men and fat 
men, gray haired men, bald men, and best 
of all, old men romped and played, laughed 
and sung and their years were as naught, 
for in their hand they carried the flag of 
service and happiness. 

‘“‘Were they weary? Did they tire of 
sessions long? No, a thousand times, 
No! With the gleam of youth in old faces, 
with the eternal spirit of service in stooped 
bodies these KiwANIANS were rejoicing in 
the accomplishment of service rendered to 
others. Worry and responsibility may 
furrow the face with wrinkles, or time may 
whiten the brow, but the eternal spirit of 
Kiwanis places the bloom of happiness 
and youth into the souls of men. 

Oh, you Kiwanians from afar! You 
looked young and acted younger, and with 
smiles and laughter, jeer and jest, you 






created the seal of international friend- 
ship and love far more effectively than 
could be done upon signed scraps of parch- 
ment. Krwanis International is much 
more a fact than fancy since we laughed 
and sang and jostled the joyous crowds 
at Denver. And now you are back to the 
old town, with same old smile and bent 
for service that makes the heart of man 
merry and his days as a song. 

‘‘The finest thing in this gay world isa 
grand old man with the heart of a boy.” 


HE foregoing paragraphs which ap- 
peared mysteriously on our desk, con- 
vey the spirit of the Denver convention 
of the Kiwanis clubs in the United States 
and Canada beautifully. But you want to 
know something of what we did, or rather 
something of what they did first and what 
we did afterwards. By “‘they,’’ we mean 
that bunch of hard working, go-getting, 
everlasting pluggers—those KiwANIANS 
of the Kiwanis Club of Denver. 
Although the convention did not start 
until Monday, the 16th, the International 
officers practically all arrived on Sunday 
as did the advance guard from the staff 
of the International office. The Denver 
club allowed them a full day in town and 
then a formal dinner and reception was 
given the International officers at the 
Denver Country Club. Here we had a 
forerunner and an advance taste of the 
convention proper when we listened to 
Jules Brazil and watched his antics while 
we enjoyed mountain trout and fish as 
the salutation from some of Denver’s 
famous chefs. While we are on the sub- 


ject of food, let us remark that the people 
of Denver certainly know how to feed. 
We venture to assert that there is hardly a 
delegate that did not go away from 
Denver marveling at the splendid food 
he got and at the extraordinary reasonable 
prices at which it was served. 

President Arras and_ several other 
International officers spoke briefly, with 
George Sanford Holmes, president of the 
Denver club, acting as master of cere- 
monies. The speaking part of the program 
was brief and the balance of the meeting 
was turned over to dancing. 

On Sunday, most of the International 
officers were entertained at the various 
homes of the members of the Denver 
club, or else taken on rides throughout 
the incomparable surrounding country. 

It was very evident to the International 
officers that the Convention Office and the 
Denver club had far surpassed any pre- 
vious arrangements for a Kiwanis conven- 
tion. The preliminaries seemed to be well 
nigh perfect and the subsequent days 
proved that the planning was almost 
flawless. So far as we can discover at this 
date there was not a hitch in any part of 
the program; there were astonishingly 
few who kicked on hotel reservations, and 
the entertainment side of the program, 
with very slight exception, proved remark- 
ably successful. While we are on this 
point, let us remark that an International 
officer at Toronto, a member of the Denver 
club, was heard to remark that if he had 
any misgivings at all in inviting the con- 
vention to Denver it was on the score 
of trying to equal the entertainment at 
Toronto. If it had not been for the rain 
at Atlanta, he probably would have been. 
still more shaken. As matters turned out, 
however, the members of his own club 
were there with a 90% average attendance 
for over a half of dozen meetings previous 
to the convention; proved themselves 
“faces” in the matter of entertainment 
from the dinner to the International 
officers through the wonderful pageant, 
“The Spirit of the West,” given on Wed- 
nesday night in the magnificent plaza 
known as Denver’s ‘“‘Civie Center,” to the 
very last feature on Thursday. The 
entertainment was of a class which has 
not been surpassed at any Kiwanis con- 
vention, if, indeed, it has been equalled. 

The handling of registration at the Cen- 
tral Information booth was perfect. At 
no time, as far as we know, was any Ki- 
WANIAN standing in line over 15 minutes, 
and at no time was the line of any greater 
proportion than we would see at an ordi- 
nary theatre rush. In fact, it was hardly as 
long as most theatre lines frequently are. 

One more word about the general con- 
vention before we get into the regular 
program. Kiwanis clubs all over the 
United States and Canada have every 
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reason to be proud of the delegates at the 
Denver Convention. Not only were Ki- 
WANs officials astounded at the remark- 
able attendance at sessions, but outside 
guests at the convention were visibly 
impressed with the remarkable representa- 
tion and voiced their feelings in amazed 
admiration. Only one thing remains to 
make those delegates a perfect lot and that 
is that you Kiwantans back home shall 
insist on their making a detailed report of 
what they saw and heard. 


T is impossible to pay proper homage 

to the ladies of Denver. The burden 
on them was unusual at this convention, 
because a tremendous proportion of the 
delegates, appreciating the scenic advan- 
tages of that western country, brought 
their wives and even their families with 
them. From the very first afternoon of the 
convention, the ladies were taken care of at 
every feasible moment by the local Kr- 
WANIAN Lady Committees. The tea for 
Mrs. Arras on Monday afternoon was a 
brilliant affair. So charming in fact, that 
a prominent Denver business man called it 
the most successful outdoor party ever 
given by ladies in*the City of Denver. 
The place was Cheesman Park with its 
beautiful Necropolis as the central spot 
of the party. This Necropolis is a beautiful 
open air Greek pavilion with fluted marble 
columns. From its shade, one can look 
down on either the City of Denver or up 
to the iced, irredescent peaks of the Rock- 
ies. The afternoon was soft and sunny 
and the beautiful, vari-colored gowns of the 
KiwWaNIAN ladies passing about on the 
green made the party a thing of very 
real beauty. 


(; KTTING down to the business of the 

Convention, we started on Monday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock with an innovation 
in the way of a convention session:— 
Instead of having the convention divided 
into a main business session and then a 
series of sessions for district governors, 
club presidents, club secretaries, club 
trustees, etc., the convention session was 
thrown open to every one in the form of 
three different sessions—different only in 
place. By that we mean that the delegates 
were asked to meet at three different halls 
and in those halls to discuss the same 
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program of Kiwanis questions and prob- 
lems. Each session was assigned an 
International officer as chairman so that 
instead of having 1400 delegates all trying 
to voice an opinion of a single question in a 
single hall, the three-hall-conference idea 
gave the greatest possible number of dele- 
gates a chance to talk on topics which are 
considered vital to the organization. 
The result is that when the minutes of 
the three conferences are gathered into 
the records, the organization will have 
profited by the greatest possible number of 
ideas on the subjects given. A _ great 
thought, eh? 

The program for the evening of the 
first day held two outstanding events, 
i, e., the International President’s keynote 
address and the now well-known ‘Zero 
Hour’”’ celebration of ‘‘All Kiwanis Night.” 
Although the former was the traditional 
part of this night’s program, it remained 
for President Arras to do the thing a little 
differently than any other President has 
done it. Instead of submitting, in the 


form of an address, a report of his steward- 


ship, he had this feature of his work 
printed and distributed to the delegates, 
while he gave, as his address, a keynote 
message for the convention itself. With 
his own typical forceful ability he urged 
that Kiwanis should devote itself to the 
development, in all communities, of a more 
enlightened and a fundamental public 
opinion on national and international 
questions. He touched on the needed 
development of higher standards in busi- 
ness and social life in the cities wherein 
Kiwanis clubs are at work. A full text 
of the president’s message will be found, 
beginning on page 293 of this magazine. 

The usual addresses of welcome were 
in order. Honorable William E. Sweet, 
Governor of the State of Colorado, spoke 
briefly and fittingly, as did Mr. Paul P. 
Prosser, chairman of the President’s 
Round Table of Denver. He was followed 
by Honorable Benjamin F. Stapleton, 
Mayor of the City and County of Denver, 
and he, in turn, by Governor Harry B. 
Durham of the Ktwanis District of Colo- 
rado-Wyoming. Governor Durham’s ad- 
dress was particularly well received because 
of his very clever ability to get over a fine 
message mixed with some very clever, 
humorous touches. 


e 


George Sanford Holmes, president of 
the Krwanis Club of Denver, who, by the 
way, has not only endeared himself to 
every member of the club by his splendid 
ability, but to all Krwan1ans who came in 
contact with him at this meeting, received 
a splendid ovation upon his appearance 
before the convention on the first night. 
In response to all these addresses of wel- 
come, Past President George H. Ross, of 
Toronto, Canada, scored tremendously 
with the visitors and delegates when he 
delivered his splendid response to the 
several addresses of welcome. 


OW as to ‘‘Zero Hour.”’ Its success 

exceeded the wildest dreams of its 
sponsors. The International President’s 
office and the International Secretary’s 
office, there in Denver, received nearly a 
hundred telegrams and E. L. Chase, 
chairman of the International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations reports that over 
one hundred were received at Kansas 
City where the broadcasting station was 
located. The microphone at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, where the first night 
sessions were held, was ‘‘hooked up’’ with 
station WDAF, owned by The Kansas 
City Star, by a special wire leased by the 
Kansas-Missouri District. Word was re- 
ceived from the remotest sections of the 
Krwanis territory that reception in most 
places was exceptionally fine. In addition 
to this, numberless letters and printed pro- 
grams from clubs everywhere have been 
received at the Headquarters office at Den- 
ver and are still coming into the Head- 
quarters office at Chicago showing that a 
tremendous number of clubs carried 
through on the simultaneous program with 
the “fellowship moment of silence,’’ the 
singing of “America’’ and “God Save 
the King.” 

Far from insignificant on the night’s 
program was the singing of “Onward in 
Kiwanis.”” The verse was written by 
George Sanford Holmes, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Denver. The mighty 
stanzas of this poem should be pasted into 
the song books of every KiwaniANn and 
it should become, immediately a part of 
the singing repertoire of every Kiwanis 
club in the land. 

On Tuesday morning the business 
sessions were resumed in earnest with 
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a report from the Committee on Con- 
vention Program, given by International 
Trustee George O. Wolf of Denver. No 
attempt to comment on the reports of 
committees will be made here, inasmuch 
as they were only given in synopsis form. 
The reports proper were printed in one 
large pamphlet and distributed in adequate 
quantities to all delegates at the conven- 
tion. It is hoped that without fail, the 
delegates will turn these over to the local 
clubs in order that they may be held in 
the records for reference in the future. 


The address on “Bolshevism” by Fred 
R. Marvin, associate editor of the New 
York Commercial, probably will be printed 
in the next issue of the magazine. 


The address of George E. Snell, Third 
International Vice-President on ‘“‘The Rela- 
tion of International and District Organiza- 
tions’’ will also be printed in this issue of 
The Krwanis Magazine. The same is 
true of the address on ‘‘Functions of Club 
Officers’”’ by O. Samuel Cummings, presi- 
dent of The Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas. 


We shall not attempt to discuss any 
of the business features of the convention 
sessions because they will be compiled in 
the regular Convention Proceedings as they 
have been for all former conventions, and 
these will be purchasable at International 
Headquarters at a very nominal sum. 
Furthermore, it would be folly to attempt 
a report of this kind in anything like 
form which the printed details in the Con- 
vention Proceedings furnish. 


There is one thing, however, that de- 
serves special commendation, and that 
was the passing of the new International 
constitution on Tuesday afternoon. 


It would be impossible to attempt to 
convey any idea of the amount of time, 
effort, sacrifice, disappointment, and even 
money which has been involved in the 
drafting of that remarkable document. 
KIWANIANS are going to be more grateful 
for that piece of work done by Chairman 
Harry E. Karr and his associates of the 
Constitutional Convention than they can 
possibly realize at this hour. But it is 
plain to every one of us, even now, when 
comparing the new with the old, that the 
amount of study and eare expended was 
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simply enormous. It took a year. Those 
men wrote and corrected; drafted and re- 
drafted; left their businesses time and 
again, for days at a time, to meet at 
Chicago, or some other central point. 
Sometimes, when they thought they had 
some special section of the material about 
perfect, some one of the brilliant minds at 
work on the thing would tear it to pieces 
again. We spoke of money. It gives us a 
decided shock to think what it would 
have cost the organization had we had to 
pay for the services of the eminently 
successful lawyers and barristers who com- 
prised the convention. Well, we are 
grateful to them, aren’t we? We showed 
it at Denver by ratifying it, with a few 
minor corrections, in ‘‘convention assem- 
bled.” Let’s see to it that men who serve 
like this don’t always go unsung! 


At 4:40 o’clock the presentation of 
prizes with regard to the Attendance 
and Efficiency Contests took place. This 
part of the program receives elaborate 
treatment in another section of the 
magazine. At 9 o’clock in the evening, 
the reception and ball for the International 
President was held in the Muncipal Audi- 
torium. The dancing floor was packed 
with beautifully gowned KrwanIaAN women 
and their escorts. 


The outstanding address of the next day, 
given by a visiting speaker, was that of 
Honorable R. J. Manion, M. P., Fort 
William, Canada. Mr. Manion spoke on 
“The True Values of Life.’”’ His address 
will be published elsewhere, and serves as a 
fine illustration of the splendid feelings 
that basically exist between the two 
countries of Canada and the United States. 
Mr. Manion touched cleverly on the coin- 
cidental problems of the two countries and 
pointed out that the forty-ninth parallel 
is really an imaginary boundary after all. 
The afternoon session on Wednesday 
contained three very important reports, 
i. e., that of the International Secretary, 
the Treasurer and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The Secretary’s report 
is printed elsewhere in this issue; that of 
the Treasurer and the Committee on 
Finance is in pamphlet form. 


N Wednesday evening came the out- 
standing entertainment feature of the 
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entire convention. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the Convention Office 
and those Denver Kiwanians who were 
responsible for the staging of this great 
pageant of the ‘Early Days of ’59.” 
Denver, the village of °59, picturesque, 
wild and romantic during the gold rush 
days, was reincarnated at the Denver 
Civie Center. A great historic pageant, 
“The Spirit of the West’’ was presented. 
More than 3500 persons took part in the 
spectacle including 50 Indians, (Apaches, 
Arapahoes, Santa Domingines, and Nava- 
jos). They came from the great painted 
desert of Arizona, clad in the regalia of 
the warpath Indians, their swarthy faces 
alight with paint and their bodies fur- 
bished with the early implements of Indian 
warfare. 


A group of 300 men and women from 
Idaho Springs, Colorado, came masqued in 
the costumes and gowns of the early pioneer 
days. They took a very vivid part in the 
evening’s pageantry. Striking realism 
was injected into the great tableau when 
the cowboys rode into the saloon, a replica 
of the old days in every detail, which had 
been set up in the Civie Center. The 
cowboys broke up the roulette games that 
were in progress there and proceeded to 
shoot up the place in true Western style, 
while the gamesters and hangers-on ducked 
behind the tables and chairs or fled pell- 
mell from the building. 


Not content with such realistic features 
as these, the entertainment committee 
provided a rock drilling contest, put on 
by actual miners right in the center of the 
pageant ground. The contest was won by a 
rock drilling team which drove a chisel 
through 13 inches of solid granite in five 
minutes. After this contest was over, the 
spectators were thrilled to see a modern 
drilling machine penetrate the same 
rock at a spot 21 inches thick, in two 
minutes. Bands of cowboys mounted on 
spirited broncos and armed with six 
shooters; the covered wagon of a thousand 
memories and tragedies; the early stage 
coach with adventurous drivers urging 
their horses at breakneck speed to carry 
their passengers and mail safely to the 
nearest trading post; a replica of the West- 
ern dance hall, the bar and the hotel, the 
daneing girls, the roulette wheels, goid 
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This was one of the advertising stunts which the Seattle club used 
in attracting the notice of the delegates to their wishes in regard to 
the Convention in 1925. If you compare the salmon to the stature 
of the lady who is putting her ‘‘guess ticket’’ into the box, you will 
have some idea of its size. Note that it is encased in a block of ice, 
but the funniest thing of all, the ice is not melting. It stood there 
for hours in the bright sun, cold and wet to the hand, but for some 
‘‘crazy’’ reason it did not melt away into the gutter. 


miners, and above all, the pioneer woman 
with her steadfast courage and never- 
failing devotion—these were some of the 
features of the old Western society that 
brought back the ‘Spirit of the West.’ 

Imagine, if you will, a genuine Fran- 
ciscan Monk from Sante Fe, New Mexico, 
who marched in the pageant with cross 
and chaplet, bringing up a vivid picture 
of the zeal, sacrifice and devotion of the 
early Christian missionaries who sought 
to plant Christianity in a strange land of 
savage people. 

Pieture, if you can, Colonel Kick 
Rutledge himself, an Indian scout and 
former companion of Kit Carson ‘and 
Buffalo Bill, as one of the actual pic- 
turesque figures of the pageant. Cowboy 
bands and all the other Kiwanis musical 
organizations present at the convention 
took a vital part. Spanish dancing girls 
pirouetted, scurried, and syncopated in 
their vivid flowing shawls in the amphi- 
theatre. 

The theme of the production was organ- 
ized by Kiwantan Jerry N. Tobin of the 
Denver club and by Courtney Riley 
Cooper of Idaho Springs. Mr. Cooper is 
an author of continental reputation. 

Thursday morning dawned bright and 
blue, no exception to the weather which ex- 
isted throughout the convention. The usual 
excitement attendant upon the election of 
new officers and the selection of the new 
convention city was rife, but the spirit which 
existed between the cohorts of the various 
candidates and the supporters of the 
various potential conventier™¢iti®® was 
,especially noticeable»by- its good sports- 
manship and clean methods. 


By virtue of the adoption of the new 
constitution, a conference of official repre- 
sentatives, three to a district, was held 
on Wednesday evening at 10 o'clock, 
under the presiding hand of Past President 
George H. Ross of Toronto.’ Not only 
did Mr. Ross conduct the meeting in 
a splendid manner, but he, himself, re- 
ported that the attitude of the delegates 
and the actions of all concerned were 
exemplary to a supreme degree. As a 
result of this conference, two names were 
submitted to the convention for Inter- 
national President. Those of Victor M. 
Johnson of Rockford, Illinois, and John 
H. Moss of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, respec- 
tively. Upon the election of Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Moss, in a stirring paragraph or two, 
made the choice, formally, unanimous. 
The official conference, of course, sub- 
mitted names for all the other elective 
positions with final election results as 
follows: 

Victor M. Johnson, Rockford, Illinois, 
President; Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, 
Ohio, Past President (non-elective); Ralph 
A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
Vice-President; J. Walter C. Taylor, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Vice-President; 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois, 
Secretary; Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Treasurer; George E. Snell, 
Billings, Montana, Trustee; Raymond M. 
Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, Trustee 
(one year); Charles W. Gold, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Trustee (one year); 
Lewis Mitchell, Buffalo, New York, 
Trustee; Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Worcester, 
Mass., Trustee; Douglas J. Scott, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, Trustee; O. 


Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas, Trus- 
tee; Dr. Burton D. Myers, Bloomington, 
Indiana, Trustee; John H. Moss, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Trustee; H. Walter 
Gill, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Trustee; 
Dr. I. C. White, Morgantown, W. Va., 
Trustee; Leslie B. Henry, Pasadena, 
California, Trustee. 


Conventionalities 


LTHOUGH there were no musical 

contests at the Denver convention, 
having been eliminated because of the 
impossibility of accommodating all those 
clubs which wished to compete; never- 
theless, a large number of clubs sent 
musical delegations on their own respon- 
sibility. They included a men’s chorus 
from Anaheim, California; glee clubs 
from Chattanooga, Tennessee, Houston, 
Texas, and North Platte, Nebraska. 
There were male quartets from Davenport, 
Iowa, Omaha, Nebraska, and Springfield, 
Missouri. Texarkana, Texas, was repre- 
sented by a trio; the Boys Band was 
from Paw Paw, Michigan; a Cowboy 
Band from Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
a chorus from Oakland, California; and 
there was a group of Santa Fe Krwanians 
who simulated the old Spanish Cantatores 
accompanied by a group of Spanish 
dancers and singers. 

x * »~ 


Two delegates from Titusville, Florida, 
drove a Ford roadster from home to the 
convention but in trying to climb the 
mountains, they had to go up backwards 
to make them. The result was that the 
people in Denver thought they were 
entering the city in disguise. 

* * * 

Hiker Harold D. Steer, a banker from 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, hitch-hiked over 
2,000 miles without a cent of money and 
actually walked only 24 miles out of the 
entire 2,000. The rest was accomplished 
by automobile lifts which were offered 
on the way by total strangers. Some 
loan shark! 

+ + 7 

The ladies were wonderfully taken 
eare of. They started off early Monday 
morning with an invitation from the 
Denver Civitan club. A lecture on ‘The 
Romance Trails of Colorado” in combina- 
tion with moving pictures of these trails, 
was given in the Rialto Theatre under 
the auspices of the above mentioned 
organization. 

The tour on Monday afternoon was 
beautifully managed and it wound up 
at the tea for Mrs. Arras at Cheesman 
Park, high above Denver, at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. There was dancing every 
night, somewhere, so everyone had a 
chance to wear something besides sports 
clothes and mountain-climbing knickers, 
at least a part of the time. 

+ * + 


Hundreds of photographs, a great 
mass of Kiwanis publicity, interesting 
charts, many and varied programs of 
special Kiwanis affairs; luncheon notices 
and club publications from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, and many 
other exhibits which were of tremendous 
suggestive value to all KiwaNIANns, were 
on display at the convention exhibits. 

(Turn to page 339) 
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The Winners at Denver 


The Efficiency 
Contest 


One of the interesting features 
of the Convention held at Denver 
and which elosed on Thursday, 
June 19th, was the annual Effie- 
iency Contest. As in previous 
years a committee was appointed 
in the several districts to decide 
the best report submitted by the 
clubs within the respective dis- 
tricts. This report was forwarded 
to the International office and re- 
ferred to a committee of three, 
composed of Mr. Edmond C. Van 
Diest, Chairman, of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Mr. Ralph A. 
Amerman of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Charles H. Rus- 
sell of Montreal, Canada. 


Fourteen reports were referred 
to the above committee out of 
the 28 Kiwanis districts. The 
committee was of the opinion 
that the comparatively small 
number of districts represented 
was indicative of one of two 
things: either the lack of interest 
or of insufficient knowledge exist- 
ing among the 1200 odd clubs. 


Some very commendable re- 
ports were submitted, not only 
for their completeness but also 
showing that a careful record of 
the club’s activities had been 
maintained denoting clearly the 
work of efficient secretaries. 


In regard to the Vancouver, B. C., club 
representing a large community with 
diversified opportunities and _ collective 
initiative of a considerable population, 
particular credit is due for the splendid 
achievements in the major Kiwanis ac- 
tivity of the under-privileged child work. 
The Cairo, Illinois, club, and the Valley 
City, North Dakota, club, with smaller 
memberships and removed as they are 
from contact with any nearby Kiwanis 
clubs, are two splendid examples of what 
may be accomplished by similar, enthu- 
siastic clubs. 


The committee recommended in their 
report that the individual clubs be more 
fully informed as to the purposes of the 
contest as well as to the rules governing 
it and that the necessity of the individual 
secretaries keeping detailed records of 
all club activities be urged. 


Attention was drawn to the fact that 
the merits this year included an additional 
rating, based on the contact between the 
elub and its district and International 
office in furnishing the various reports on 
time and in having representation at all 
official functions. It was the opinion of 
the committee that this added merit was 
very essential and important to the 
efficiency of Kiwanis as an International 
organization. 


Another very important change comes 
in the recommendation that the _per- 


The Efficiency and Attendance Contests 





Davenport, Iowa, and Utica, New 
York, again were friendly rivals in the 
Gold Division during the Attendance 
Contest this year. Davenport lost by 
a few thousandths of a per cent, and 
sent this floral compliment to the 
Utica club for its last meeting during 


the contest. 
loser! 


Don’t we like a good 





centage basis for activities classified as 
“public affairs’ be subdivided, allowing 
a rating of equal percentage for work in 
behalf of the under-privileged child and 
for all other public activity. 

It was their opinion that much value 
would be received from publishing in 
The Kiwanis Magazine the public affairs 
activities of the prize winning clubs, not 
only on the basis that such publicity is 
deserved, but also to serve as a stimulant 
to similar effort, and as examples of 
types of activities. Emphasis was placed 
on the importance of activities of a civic 
interest as providing opportunities for 
greater service in developing the pride 
and enthusiasm of the individual in his 
club and in demonstrating the value and 
importance of the club to the community, 
both essential to club success and of 
importance in building a better, more 
interested, patriotic and serviceable citizen- 
ship. 

The awards for the 1924 Efficiency 
Contest are as follows: 


1. Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
2. Cairo, Illinois 
3. Valley City, North Dakota 





A company is known by the men it 
eeps. 





The Attendance 
Contest 


The Attendance Contest will 
have ended and the results be 
known at the Denver Convention 
before this issue of the magazine 
reaches your hands. 


In keeping with Kiwanis his- 
tory, each year this contest is 
creating greater interest. Never 
before have the Krwanis clubs ot 
both the United States and Can- 
ada made such a _ remarkable 
showing in the contest as they 
have made this year. 


In the Gold Division the final 
percentages of the two leading 
clubs were so close that it was 
necessary to carry the percent- 
ages to three decimal places to 
determine the winner. In the 
Silver and Blue Divisions there 
has been an unprecedented num- 
ber of clubs averaging 100 per 
cent throughout the contest. 
This great increase of perfect at- 
tendance is the natural outcome 
of hard work by the clubs. 
During the davs of the contest 
many of these clubs were sending 
in thrilling accounts of their 
members desperately attempting 
to reach meetings py aeroplanes 
and in some cases sick members 
were even brought in from hos- 
pitals. 

Last year it was considered 
remarkable that two clubs should go 
through the contest with a perfect score 
but this year all records have been shat- 
tered and many clubs who had full at- 
tendance during the first week of the con- 
test became so enthused from week to 
week that nothing could stop them from 
having perfect attendance for each of the 
ten weeks. In other words, the contest 
had awakened latent attendance poten- 
tialities of these clubs. 

Some have wondered why Kiwanis 
lays so much stress on the Attendance 
Contest but those who have participated 
have caught the vision and have been 
filled with the enthusiasm which it always 
brings. During such intensive days of 
friendly rivalry to attain a definite goal, 
men have become more and more interested 
in each other’s welfare and thus the true 
KIwaANnis spirit is carried onward. 


The committee, composed of Mr. Victor 
H. Stempf, Chairman, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mr. A. E. Parker, Winnipeg, Canada; and 
Mr. Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas, in 
their report reminded the Convention that 
in every contest of this nature there were 
found to be minor inconsistencies in rules 
insofar as their equitable application to 
clubs in different localities may be con- 
cerned; that a strict adherence to the rules 
promulgated at the commencement of the 
contest had been followed in the work of 
the committee. Mention, however, was 
made that certain suggestions had been 
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prepared and submitted to the Inter- 
national officers for the revision of rules 


to govern future contests, with the recom- 
mendation that the best results could be 
obtained by referring the entire matter to 
a special committee 

A banner was presented to each of the 
winning districts in all three divisions, 
each banner bearing the name of the 
successful contestant. 

In regard to determining the awards to 
clubs in the Silver and Blue Divisions, 
where no less than five clubs attained the 
maximum of 100 per cent attendance in 
the Silver Division for the entire ten weeks 
of the contest and nine clubs with a similar 
rating in the Blue Division, the committee 
concluded after careful deliberation that 
no equitable distinction could be made 
between these clubs and it was decided to 
recommend that an award be made to 
each of these 100 per cent clubs in recog- 
nition of the spirit which had enabled 
them to maintain this remarkable average 
throughout the contest. In view of the 
diffeulty confronting the committee it 
was decided best to postpone making any 
awards until the International office had 
time to carry out the will of the Conven- 
tion as expressed in the report 

For the final figures we call your atten- 
tion to the following list: 


DISTRICT ATTENDANCE 
CONTEST 
1924 
Standing of Districts at close of Annual 
Attendance Contest: 


GOLD DIVISION 


Districts of 36 clubs and over.) 


DISTRICTS PERCENTAGE 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 91.31 
California .-.89.75 
Pacific-Northwest 78.10 
Indiana 77.62 
Minnesota-Dakotas 75.41 
Carolinas 74.10 
Ohio , 74.07 
New Jersey . ; 74.01 
New York ; 73.92 
Pennsylvania ee 
Nebraska-lowa 72.86 
Texas-Oklahoma ‘ wnae--4 1.84 
Alabama-Florida : 68.21 
Kentucky-Tenneasee 67.17 
Missouri-Kansas 64.13 
Georgia... 59.75 

SILVER DIVIS SION 

(Districts of 26 to 35 clubs inclusive.) 

Michigan 3.77 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 79.78 
Capital 73.00 
New England 68.42 

BLUE DIVISION 

(Districts having 25 clubs or less.) 
Colorado-W yoming...... ee 82.42 
Western Canada 81.18 
Montana 79.06 
Utah-Idaho 74.48 
West Virginia 72.49 
Ontario-Quebec 67.00 
Southwest 65.38 
Louisiana- Mississippi wn-eee 0.15 
THE STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
1924 
GOLD DIVISION 
(Clubs of 151 members or more.) 

Utica, N. ¥ 99.4179 
Davenport, Iowa 99.4138 
( Otieh roma City, Okla 98.82 
heeling, W Va 97.85 
y oungstown, Ohio 93.07 
Denver, Colo 91.81 
Saint Paul, Minn 87.29 
Seattle, Wash 86.21 
Minneapolis, Minn 83.40 
Tacoma, Wash... 83.40 
Chicago, Il cove 0.908 
Vancouver, B. C., Can 81.38 
a iadieninacasnceeiptientninecssininnibilinndbiianiniel 81.25 
Atlantic City, N. J. 81.20 
RS ESE TEES 79.53 
Portland, Maine... 79.41 
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Worcester, Mass... ee eee ee 78.02 
Roanoke, _ Slleaiiehiclhcsisiatglinst iccesicdassescauisussoanscoon sasiepiaecinesaiiteie 77.83 
Montreal. —. “es aioe 
Buffalo, N es 2S. PR Sere oe 75.95 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 73.11 
Rockford, ea eorane wee: Fo 
Dallas, | amare : ——— 
Los Angeles, Calif... . : 70.34 
Newark, N. J... eTAR- ..70.34 
Birmingham, Sa ARR Ree TE” 69.16 
Baltimore, Md... ..66.73 
Duluth, on oe 66.55 
Detroit, Mich.__.________. 65.38 
Indianapolis, Ind... 65.09 
Toronto, oo ies baer ithieintteiatidn aeinlicebisiasiaaas 60.65 





n, D. 
Columbus, Ohio... hac aiiatacneae 
Cleveland, Ohio...._........... 


SILVER DIV ISION 


(Clubs of 76 to 150 members.) 





Anaheim, Calif................ aa 
Ann Arbor, Mich... A GER 


Burlington, Towa... seiaaiatieelidis EE 
Fullerton, Calif... PEE SEO, SARE. 

Van Nuys, Calif... 
Woodlawn, Chicago, Til... 
Bremerton, Wash..____... 
Petersburg, bt a a te I ME ONAL 
Jersey City, N : | Li ees s 
Muskogee, Okla... 
Tulsa, kia. i aaa ci 
Janesville, Wis. are 
Decatur, Rt 
Marietta, Ohio 
Cairo, ee sad 
Ypsilanti, Mich... ra 
San Fernando, Cailif........ 
Ravenswood, Chieago, | ‘Til 
Bellaire, Ohio... . <a 
—, i 
Fargo, N Dak.. 
Riverside, Calif. Sees 
Everett, Wagh....................... 
Norton, Va... 
Galesburg, Ill... 
Kokomo, Ind...... 
Santa Ana, Calif... 
Oakland, Calif... 
Peoria, 
Richmond, Ind... __.. : 
Edmonton, Alb., C 7 SIONS ree . 
Walla Walla, Wash... adie licence 
Butler, Pa. ; said ‘ ue 
Astoria, Oregon... 
Blueficld, W. Va. 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. - ees 
Pasadena, Calif... : bare. 90. ae 










Lafayette, ~ jo 90.63 
Billings, Mont......... 89.82 
Salem, Oregon....... 89.72 
Lebanon, Pa... 89.47 








Hamilton, Ont., 
Amsterdam, N. 
Huntington, Ind... 














oa 


Quincy, Il 
Irvington, N. Ji: 
Casper, Wyo.._.... 
Bedford, Ind....__. 


Saskatoon, Sask., Can.._...__.. 
Waterville, Maine.___.... 
Bartlesville, Oxia... 
Olympia, Was 
North Shore, Chicago, T.. 
Winston-Salem, | 
Hammond, «seen 
McKeesport, Pa... itsicivg be naincbibiiaicas 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Can... EARLS OOS 
Yakima, W: °° soothes hone 

Ottawa, Ont., Can... 
Johnson City. i 
Troy, N. tie sa inion inaepninct dedapeiea 
Grand Forks, ! N. Dak... -_ i iat a ca 
Calgary, Alb., phe aan : 

Battle Creek, Mich. Sec 
Mansfield, Ohio... 
Lansing, Mich. 
Oil City, Pa.. 
Chillicothe, Ohio.___ 
Albany, N. Y 
Evansville, Ind.. 




















Elmira, N. Y... 
Mitchell, S. Dak... 
Raleigh, N. C 
Wichita, Kans... 
Boise, Idaho......... 
Alexandria, Va. 
Akron, Ohio __... 
Batavia, em 
Morgantown, W. Va... 
Lynn, Mass.._...-......... Bs a te rere isis 
ee RS he Bee 

Uy UI Is CNN asics oenccecesccescanse 
Eau Claire, Wis.. hace 

acon, Ga... 
Brandon, Man., “Can. - 
Eugene, Oregon.. ae 
Augusta, Ga 
Racine, Wis... 
Huron, 8. Dak. 
Terre Haute, Ind... ORE eee 
Chippewa Falls, aa : 
Amarin, Teses.................-....... 


SSBSLSIRSSSOLEREBALRS se BSsbRskeesess: 


G3 68 2 2 2 0 2 0 20 o> og gop 
o 


Fairmont, i ; oa 
i. an ie | eee 
Colorado Springs, Colo............................... 
SS | | ee ieee ks, 
A ET 2 cone eo 
UU i 75.50 





**Stove pe hats were crowning adornments of ‘‘The Beauties’’ 


—one oO 


the ten teams of the Lafayette (Indiana) Kiwanis club— 


at the close of the Attendance Contest. 
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AITH the International Conven- 
48 tion at Denver a matter of 
inspiring history, efforts are now 
being put forth to make eacn 
district convention this fall the ‘‘best ever.” 

Once upon a time it took a few stables, 
some bales of hay, a bag or two of oats and 
some water to care for that part of a con- 
vention which came 
on wheels, but in 
these days it takes 
many, many garages 
to eare for Old 
Dobbin’s successor. Galesburg, Illinois, 
expects not less than twelve hundred 
visitors at the I-I district convention 
there, September 9 and 10, and undoubted- 
ly it will furnish an opportunity to celebrate 
the election of the new Kiwanis Interna- 
tional President, Victor M. Johnson of 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Many of Chicago’s poor and under- 
privileged boys and girls who otherwise 
would have to spend the hot summer 
months in dirty, congested streets and 
backyards of slum districts, will be abie to 
enjoy country outings, as arrangements are 
being made by several of the clubs in IlIli- 
nois and Eastern Iowa through the dis- 
trict Boys’ and Girls’ Committee. Clinton, 
St. Cnarles and Kewanee were the first 
clubs to signify their intention of taking 
groups of children for the summer. 

The Pacific-Northwest KiwaNIaNns are 
good losers and, although the next Inter- 
national Convention will not be held in 

Seattle, they are 





I-I District 
Will 
Celebrate 


Pacific- working with whole- 
Northwest hearted interest on 
Convention the district’s conven- 


tion at Walla Walla, 
Washington, which is scheduled for August 
25 and 26. Large delegations are already 
promised from even the remotest parts 
of the district. The program will be de- 
voted to a full two days of education in 
Kiwanis ideas and ideals; entertainment of 
delegates will be secondary but not neg- 
lected. 

What promises to be one of the best clubs 
of this district has been organized at 
Sheldon, Washington, under the direction 
of Field Representative Charles H. Lincoln. 
The Olympia club was very active in the 
formation of this youngest club in the 
district. The new clubs in western Wash- 
ington and Oregon formed under his direc- 
tion, sprung a pleasant surprise on ‘‘Linc”’ 
by presenting him with a gold watch. 

Considerable energy has been put forth 
throughout the Pacific-Northwest to en- 
force the quarantine necessitated by the 
recent epidemic of hoof and mouth dis- 
ease. The Bellingham and Chehalis clubs 
have been particularly active along this 
line. 


In spite of the general adverse publicity 
which the Northwest, especially Montana, 
has been receiving at the hands of some 
widely circulated 
publications, the Kr- 
WANIS organizations 
in this section are 
showing marked pro- 
gress and there are no signs of having gone 
through a depression. Clinics for under- 
privileged children are being financed, 
awards being given to students for 
sportmanship and scholarship, and drives 
for various community projects are being 
as actively sponsored there as elsewhere. 

Butte put on an eight-day annual 
automobile show, from the proceeds of 
which the Club will maintain a tourist park 
during the summer season. Kalispell 


Montana Clubs 
Show Much 
Progress 











Joseph M. Fentress 


Joseph M. Fentress of Norfolk, 
Virginia, succeeded Claude H. Wood- 
ward as governor of the Capital district 
when the latter moved his residence 
from Washington, D. C., to New York 
in May. On the eve of their departure 
a hundred Washington Kiwanians 
and their wives tendered the Wood- 
wards a farewell dinner and, on behalf 
of the club, Roe Fulkerson presented 
the resigning governor with a hand- 
some set of cuff-links, studs and 
buttons. 

District Governor Fentress previous- 
ly was a lieutenant governor and Rus- 
sell S. Perkinson of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, was chosen to fill that vacancy. 








held its annual home products show with 
great success, and Deer Lodge, encouraged 
by Kalispell Krwanrans’ efforts organized 
a similar show which attracted attention 
all over the state. In promoting closer 
relationship between the business man and 
the farmer, the Deer Lodge Kiwanis 
club also held wool grower’s and dairy- 
man’s meetings. 


The Glendive and Polson clubs recently 
completed improving ideal camping sites 
and KirwanIANns visiting the Yellowstone 
and Glacier national parks will find a 
hearty welcome en route at any of the 
Montana clubs. 


The Krwanis Club of Kalispell peti- 
tioned every club in the State of Mon- 
tana to sponsor a nation-wide Kiwanis 
movement for the reforestation of 100,000,- 
000 acres of idle land in the United States 
and to instruct convention delegates to 
accomplish a definite objective at Denver. 
California, too, has been interested in this 
movement for some time. 

The week of May 24 was devoted to the 
observance of Citizenship Week by the 
Canadian clubs, in accordance with sug- 

gestions from the Ca- 


Canadian nadian division of the 
Citizenship International Co m- 
Week mittee on Publie Af- 


fairs. A study was 
made of constitutional government and a 
special treatise was published on the 
rights and privileges of Canadian citizens, 
which has now been submitted to the 
government with the recommendation that 
it be made a text book for the schools. 
Rotary, Lions and Kinsmen clubs, as well 
as school officials, educationalists and 
Members of Parliament were invited to 
participate in the observance. Suitable 
prizes for essays on Canadian government 
were awarded to students. 

Past President Edmund F. Arras was in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, on May 18 and took 
part in the memorial services there, laying 
the Kiwanis wreath on the Soldiers’ 
Relatives’ monument. While in that city 
Mr. Arras made a plea for good fellow- 
ship between the United States and Canada. 

After leaving the Pacific Coast and West- 
ern Canada, Mr. Arras journeyed across the 
continent for four days in New England, 
thus completing his 
tour which included 
every state and pro- 
vince represented in 
KIWANIS. During 
these four days the 
‘‘welcome sign’’ was hung out at Brattle- 
boro, Boston, Portland, Manchester, Prov- 
idence and Hartford, each visit the occa- 
sion for great inter-city luncheons or re- 
ceptions. Many of the clubs sent dele- 
gations to more than one of these meet ings, 


Past President 
Arras in New 
England 
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Kiwanians of Ames, Iowa, ‘‘welcomed’’ a carload of seed potatoes 
assembled by the Kiwanians of Moorhead, Minnesota. Farm Bu- 
reaus of lowa and the Extension Service of Iowa State College dis- 
tributed the seed on 150 farms to demonstrate the superior qualities 
of certain varieties, and the crop is being studied by these farmers, 


their neighbors, and students. 


as the inter-city ‘‘germ"’ has spread to this 
district also. 

Aside from the affairs in honor of the 
International President, the seven recent 
charter nights were enthusiastic occasions 
with representation from seven to fourteen 
clubs at each meeting. The district inter- 
club day also contributed toward the 
development of a wonderful spirit of com- 
radeship. During the district conference 
lately held at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
visiting Kirwanrans from other sections 
as far west as California, who were in the 
city as delegates to the general conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church then 
in session, enjoyed the fellowship of an 
hour with New England at the district 
luncheon that day 

Three states and two districts were 
represented at the meeting in Joplin, 
Missouri, on May 27 when more than a 
hundred Krwanians 
from Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, and Picher, 
Oklahoma, were 
guests of the Joplin 
club. Another unusual feature of the 
event was that the grand parent, parent 
and child of Kiwanis in this immediate 
section were meeting together, Joplin 
having sponsored Baxter, and Baxter in 
turn having sponsored Picher. 

Two “Ada” Kiwanis clubs were pre- 
sented with charters during the past 
month—one in Ohio and the other in 
Oklahoma. There is 
a rather interesting 
little story connected 
with the organization 


Grand Parent, 
Parent and 
Child Clubs 


Two New 
Ada Kiwanis 
Clubs 


of the Ada, Oklahoma, club. A 
member of the Oklahoma City club’s 
sponsoring committee was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a Lions meeting in 
Ada. During his talk he told them that 
he felt that the city needed a Kiwanis 
club and that he expected the Lions to 
help him build one. After the meeting 





twenty members of the Lions club gave 
him the names of desirable business men 
and they offered to co-operate to the fullest 
extent. Field Representative Van Ber- 
schot was sent for and the result was that 
the Kiwanis Club of Ada, Oklahoma, was 
chartered on June 16. The Ada Ohio, 
Kiwanis club received its charter on 
June 4. 

In keeping, seemingly, with the spirit of 
the season, Ohio Kiwanis just now is blos- 
soming out in an unprecedented co-ming- 
ling of clubs never 
before so enthusias- 
tically manifest in its 
history. A new feel- 
ing of  inter-club 
friendship is apparent in Kiwanis the 
length and breadth of the Buckeye state, 
and the explanation for this budding life 
is: the inter-club meeting. 

Attendance records of previous years 
have been shot to pieces by the outpour- 
ings at all the gatherings staged thus far in 
Ohio. At the recent Cincinnati inter-club 
meeting for the second division, not only 
every club in the group was represented, 
but also three clubs from Indiana sent 
spokesmen. The fourth division held its 
meeting at Bellevue and at Niles the clubs 
in the seventh group swapped yarns and 
ideas. East Cleveland also played host. 
The first division conclave at Ottawa was 
the “‘biggest of them all,’’ according to 
Russell Heddleston, Ohio Kiwanis govern- 
or, who attended each meeting. The sixth 
division meet was at Dover, June 3. 
This was a ‘‘wow”’ of a meeting with every 
club registered. And so on down the list 
of divisions. 

Kiwanis clubs all over the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan district met in joint 
sessions on May 21. The tri-city dinner 

of Portage, Baraboo 


Ohio Clubs 
Go Inter- 
Clubbing 


Tri-City and Kilbourn was 
Meeting of happy evidence of 
Friendliness a friendly feeling 


which has superceded 
the spirit of seeming distrustful competi- 








The City of St. Johns, Quebec, was long in need of an ambulance. 
Kiwanian ‘‘Billy’’ Wray of Montreal donated this horse-drawn 
ambulance to the Montreal Kiwanis club and in turn it was pre- 
sented to the St. Johns club, then to the City of St. Johns. 
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tion which had existed for a long time be- 
tween these three neighboring cities. 
With the coming together of the men 
around the banquet table, each one came 
to know his competitor and a common 
understanding grew out of this relation- 
ship, due in no small measure to Kiwanis. 

Another activity in this busy group was 
a three-day booster trip through southern 
Wisconsin and Iowa, put on by the Kil- 
bourn and Baraboo clubs, to advertise The 
Dells and Devils Lake region. 

On the night of May 21 other simultan- 
eous inter-city meetings were being held 
throughout Wisconsin and Upper Mich- 
igan. The address delivered by District 
Governor Otho Fiedler to the Stevens 
Point, Neillsville and Wausau clubs which 
met together was broadcast from Stevens 
Point. Richland Center, Platteville and 
Lancaster Kiwanians were at Prairie du 
Chien; Beloit and Elkhorn joined at Janes- 
ville; Chippewa Falls was host to the 
Eau Claire and New Richmond clubs; 
Sparta and Eastby were at La Crosse to 
enjoy some real Kiwanis fel'owship, while 
Sheboygan and Greenbay clubs went to 
Manitowoc to observe the inter-city date. 

There are two new Kiwanis arrivals in 
the Nebraska-Iowa district. The club at 
Oelwein, Iowa, received its charter on May 

5 from Lieutenant 


In Governor H. M. 
Nebraska- Knudson, and _ ac- 
Iowa knowledgment is 


made to the splendid 
sponsorship of the Waterloo club. The 
other new addition is the Kiwanis Club 
of Algona, Iowa. 

The efficiency contest committee for this 
district, appointed by Governor Sydney 
H. Smith, selected the Omaha report as the 
best one submitted in the district, with the 
Council Bluffs club ranking second and the 
Ames, Iowa, club third. 

Evansville, Indiana, will entertain the 
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New Members of the Family 


The following twenty-nine clubs were 
chartered from May 16th to June 15th 


inclusive: 
Carbon Hill, Ala. St. Marys, W. Va. 
Elmwood, Ill. Manchester, Ga. 
San Luis Obispo, Conneaut, Ohio 
Cal. Ebensburg, Penn. 
St. Boniface, Man. Chelsea, Mich. 
Keyport, N. J. Hanna, Alberta, 
Filer, Idaho Canada 
Logan, W. Vir. Lancaster, Wis. 
Louisburg, N. C. Ada, Ohio 
Whittier, Calif. Cumberland, Md. 
Marshall, Texas Ridgefield Park, 
Norristown, Pa. Nd 


Westby, Wis. 
Colton, Calif. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Lumberton, N. Car. 


Chase City, Va. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
Loveland, Colo. 
Leaksville, N. Car. 











Kiwanis district convention of that state 
this fall, September 11 and 12. The 
hospitality of the peo- 
Indiana ple ‘‘down in the 
Convention at pocket”’ (as that lo- 
Evansville cality is called}, is 
well known and ¢o- 
operation has been offered by the nearby 
clubs: Booneville, Huntingburg, Oakland 
City, Princeton and Vincennes; and busi- 
ness men outside of Kiwanis have made 
known their intentions to decorate their 
places of business. K1iwANIANs are urged 
to bring along Mrs. Kiwanis, the daughter 
and son, in fact the whole family, as there 
will be ample hotel accommodations. 
One of the interesting features of Evans- 
ville is the Krwants Trail—a drive of over 
26 miles through the principal parts of 
the city showing the beauties of Evansville 
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as well as all the points of interest to most 
Krwanis visitors. Some of the country 
roads have been under repair since spring 
but all work is expected to be completed 
by middle summer, so that there will be 
many through routes for those who will 
travel by automobile. 

Clifton Forge, Virginia, has inaugurated 
a splendid plan for cementing the friendly 
contacts between clubs in the second zone 
of the Capital dis- 
trict, which could be 
followed profitably 
by other zones and 
districts as well. 
Their plan is to send a representative from 
Clifton Forge into every other club in the 
zone. They first ask for the dates most 
convenient to the club to be visited and for 
ten minutes in which to present the plan. 
In these ten minutes the representative 
tells in a concise manner the accomplish- 
ments, problems and achievements of his 
own club, and questions are solicited. Next, 
interesting information is presented con- 
cerning his city, such as schools, churches, 
banks, business opportunities, climate, 
ete. Lastly is stressed the great advan- 
tage to the zone if every club therein would 
follow a similar program. KiwaNis 
speakers from Clifton Forge have visited 
several clubs and the plan is being executed 
in a most satisfactory manner with the 
desired results attending. 

Base ball leagues and golf tour- 
naments are being organized throughout 
the country in anticipation of many 
Kiwanis inter-club meetings during the 
warm weather. From present indications 
there will be no slackening in Kiwanis 
activities this summer, as committees will 
be busy preparing for the coming district 
conventions, and many more inter-club 
meetings will be held in sections where, 
until the fairer weather, the roads were in 
impassable condition. 


Clifton Forge’s 
Plan for 
Zone Contacts 








‘*‘Joy riders’’ in Rochester, New York, means the little orphans and cripples from charitable institutions, 
because the Kiwanians of that city had a specially constructed Joy Car built and are bearing the expense of 
picnics and excursions for these under-privileged children. 
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The Business Man’s Responsibility in Government 


they are alive totheduties of citizenship. By 
their failure to perform these duties, we often 
have minority representatives, those who 
do not speak the will of the majority, but do 
speak that of well organized minorities. 

But you may say, ‘ What does it matter? 
We are the richest country in the world 
and keep going forward in a manner never 
before recorded in history.”’ 


T has been said that a Bolshevist agent 
sent over here some time ago, by 
Russia, to determine whether this country 
was ripe for revolution said, after a study 
of our institutions and of the lack of 
nterest in governmental affairs shown by 
many of our business men, that a revolu- 
tion was not necessary; that all that was 
needed was for the Radicals to capture the 
government by active voting and then 
take by taxation from the sub- 
stantial business interests of the 
country their wealth and by lavish . 
appropriations and a multiplica- - 
tion of government jobs, distrib- 
ute it among the people, meaning 
thereby, his kind of people. 
That is what is being attempted 
at this very moment by the Radi- 
cal group in Congress. The ques- 
tion is—do you want them to suc- 
ceed? In other words—is America 
worth saving? It would seem so, 
for in all the history of civiliza- | 
| 
| 





tion, there has never been a great 
body of people who, taken all to- 
gether, from the highest to the 
lowest, were as well educated, as 
well fed, as well clothed, as well 
housed, or had so much to make 
life worth the living as the citi- 
zens of the United States today. 
We constitute but 6% of the 
population of the world and oc- 
cupy but 7% of its area, and yet 
we have 30% of the manufactures, 
35% of the wealth, 40% of the 
coal, 40% of the iron, 50% of 
both gold and copper, 66% of both 
petroleum and cotton, 75% of the 
corn. Our six per cent of world 
population produces and uses 90% 
of the world’s automobiles; we | 
have almost one-half the total 
railway mileage of the world and 
almost three-fourths of the tele- | 
phone and telegraph equipment 
of the world. | 
In the 142 yearssince this repub- 
lic was founded, we have accumu- 
lated three hundred billion dol- | 
lars of national wealth while the 
total accumulation of national 
wealth of the whole world, after 
forty centuries of effort, was but 
one hundred billion dollars when 
our republic was formed in 1782. 
These are some of the things we 
have, but there are other inter- 
esting facts that may well be men- 
tioned. It is increasingly clear 
that by the service of science and 


(Continued from page 296) 


tion, which is distinctly American, the 
assuredness of employment and the crea- 
tion of a living margin beyond current con- 
sumption is manifestly increasing. It be- 
comes more and more clear that the aver- 
age worker, besides providing for the cur- 
rent needs of himself and his dependents, 
is adding to national income and national 
wealth. This tendency is shown in its long 
range view by this comparison: 

The annual per capita income in the 
United States rose as follows: 


EES ee ee .....-$ 95.00 
_ ee 
ER eee Sere 192.00 
Eee 
SST Eee eam eee 586.00 


As a warning to those who would sub- 
stitute the political philosophy of some 
other country for that of America, let us 


make a further comparison with the more 
advanced countries of Europe. Taking 
the tables of annual per capita income by 
per cents of increase up to the outbreak 
of the war, we find the following: 
United Kingdom1914 above 1895 21% 
France................1913 above 1893 21% 
Germany............1913 above 1896 52% 
United States....1910 above 1890 116% 
It will be noted that we increased our 
per capita income to an extent more than 
double that of our nearest competitor. 
Bear in mind that these are per capita 
increases, not just the increases of the 
workers. In other words, while in 1850, 
the annual income of each man, woman 
and child in the United States was $95.00, 
in 1918 it was more than six times as much, 
or $586.00. Some idea of the added 
wealth thus distributed among the people 
annually can be had by multi- 
plying the hundred million people 





we had in this country in 1918, 





Onward in 
Kiwanis! 


By George Sanford Holmes 
President, Kiwanis Club of Denver 


’ 


Tune: “Onward Christian Soldiers’ 


In Kiwanis banded, 
Comes our mighty throng, 
By the right commanded, 
Ninety thousand strong: 
Striving ’gainst the foemen 
In life’s sordid wars, 
See Kiwanis yeomen 
Lead in duty’s cause! 
Onward in Kiwanis, 
Firm the ranks and filled, 
With life’s truest soldiers, 
Men who work and build! 


In Kiwanis glory 
Daily may be won 
Not in battle gory, 
But in work well done: 
Service for one’s neighbor, 
This to us be fame! 
Victory lies in labor, 
Triumph in good name! 
Forward in Kiwanis, 
Let each heart be thrilled 
With the joy of serving, 
Men who work and build! 


May Kiwanis lead us 
To each brave ideal, 

May the tasks that need us 
Find us quick and leal; 

For our God and nation, 
Home and children, too, 

Forward, then in consecration, 
Where there’s work to do! 


Onward in Kiwanis, 
Whither God has willed, 

Hailing as our brothers 
All who work and build! 


i by the difference between the 
a $95.00 income of 1850 and the 
$586.00 income of 1918, which 
gives the astounding total of 
| $49,100,000,000 more income per 
annum for one hundred million 
people than they would have had 
under the conditions of 1850. 
| There are many factors that 
enter into this astounding increase 
in the earning power of our people 
and in the equally noteworthy 
increase in our accumulated 
wealth. One of these is our form 
of government which has given 
free play to individual initiative, 
encouragement to invention and 
the use of machinery to augment 
tne power of every worker. 

The American farm has not 
been slow in adopting the appli- 
ances of invention in the elimina- 
tion of custly manual labor. The 
plow of a generation ago, which, 
guided by a single man, covered 
a single acre in a day, has been 
largely replaced by the tractor 
covering eight or ten acres ina 
day with a single man. The old 
style hand planting of corn which 
seeded two acres per day has been 
replaced by the check-rower 
which will cover eighteen or twenty 
acres per day, and it has been 
stated that the average wheat crop 
of today requires less than the 
equivalent of ten million days 
labor, which by the methods of 
1830 would have required one 
hundred thirty million days. 
With the aid of agricultural ma- 
chinery, one man by American 
methods may do the work of fif- 
teen operating under the methods 
of an earlier time. 

That is the reason we need 
have no concern in what is called 
the trend away from the farm. 
While it is true that in 1920 there 
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less men on the farms of America 
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than were employed in 1910, yet this 
lesser number of men produced almost a 
third more in crops than was produced 
by the greater number in the earlier year. 
The result of this was to relinquish these 
million and a half men from the farm to 
other productive industries without in 
any way crippling the agricultural pro- 
duction of the country. 

The foregoing evidence of advancement 
can be largely attributed to the American 
philosophy of government a philosophy 
which puts a premium on _ individual 
initiative and at the same time assures 
that fair play which is crystalized in the 
thought of equality of opportunity, equal- 
ity of rights, equality before the law for 
every citizen of the country. 





| Pak us consider a few more accomplish- 
ments induced by this political phil- 
osophy. From a materialistic standpoint, 
nothing is more important to a country 
of great area like ours than adequate 
transportation. Nothing in the whole 
history of state-owned and government- 
controlled railroads of the old world pro- 
duces the important transportation econo- 
mies which the development of the special 
types of facilities and special methods of 
operation of the American railroads have 
made possible. 

In 1870, the average railroad car was 
65% dead weight of car and 35% of earn- 
ing load. In 1922 a special type of ore 
and coal car which had been perfected 
was only 20% dead weight and 80% earn- 
ing load. 

The increase in ton miles carried by 
American railroads from one hundred and 
forty-two thousand million ton miles in 
1900 to four hundred and tairteen thou- 
sand million ton miles in 1920, shows an 
extraordinary expansion of facilities in 
the face of enormous difficulties tarown 
around the railroads by the action of 
blatant politicians who sought political 
preferment at the expense of this most 
essential agency of modern industry. 

No one in this day objects to a proper 
measure of regulation of the railroads, 
but we may well claim in intelligent self- 
interest, that such regulation should be 
fair and generous to the end that our trans- 
portation facilities may keep pace with 
our ever-growing commerce. 

An even more striking illustration of our 
efficiency is to be found in comparing 
the results obtained in agriculture under 
the system prevailing. 

The criticism is often heard that the 
cereal yield per acre in America falls 
below that per acre in Europe, and in- 
dicates in some vague way inferiority of 
American methods. On the contrary, 
the cereal yield per acre should be measured 
by the product per worker employed. 
When we realize that the cereal yield 
in America is 12 tons per worker as against 
1 1-2 tons per worker for the rest of the 
world, we gain a truer conception of the 
value of American methods. 

The mechanical aids and their service 
to the farmer, in twenty years, have 
helped advance the farm value of this 
country from twenty to seventy-eight 
billion dollars. Other industries of our 


country show a comparable advancement. 
In thirty years, the production of pig 
iron per worker has risen from 267 tons 
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Just a few of the girls who helped entertain at the ladies’ tea, 
Cheesman Park. It is too late now to be sorry you didn’t come but 
it isn’t too early to plan for next year. 


annually to 709 tons. Such advancement 
in this great industry, which is looked upon 
as the barometer of American business 
prosperity, cannot be over-rated. 

In window glass, less than twenty years 
ago, a single invention almost within a 
year increased the output per worker 
from 55 square feet per hour to over 3,000. 

In bituminous coal, the production per 
day per worker has risen from 2 1-2 tons 
to over 4 tons. Here is found one of the 
reasons way this industry has expanded 
in 100 years from the 50,000 tons produced 
in 1820 to 600,000,000 tons produced in 
1920. 

In gasoline products, in twenty years, 
the output per man has risen from 23,000 
gallons to 71,000 gallons. 

In automobile manufacturing in ten 
years, the annual output per worker has 
risen from 1 1-2 cars to more than 4 ears. 
What this has meant to America in earn- 
ing power and in healthful social enjoy- 
ment is beyond human ability to compute. 

One single manufacturer in the United 
States produced in four months more cars 
than have accumulated in twenty years 
in the country of our nearest rival, Great 
Britain. 


URS is certainly the land of oppor- 

tunity, a land where a majority of 
the great business ventures are managed 
and controlled by men who rose from the 
ranks under the stimulus of a political 
philosophy that gave equal opportunity 
for each to go as far as his ability, his 
courage, his industry and energy would 
allow; a land where it is said that a single 
automobile manufacturer has, in less than 
a life-time, accumulated a fortune of 
600 million dollars without arousing the 
envy of his fellow citizens, and their 
anger only when they have to step lively 


to keep from being run down by one of 
his machines which infest every highway 
and by-way of the country. 

A land which, since 1913, has shown the 
following progress: 

Our population has increased by 14 
millions, with their enlarged requirements. 

Our annual national income has _ in- 
creased from 34 billion to 50 billion dollars. 

Our aggregate savings deposits have 
increased from 6 to 14 billion dollars. 

Our deposits in national banks have 
increased from 6 to 17 billions of dollars. 

Again contrast our condition with that 
of Russia, whose people were led by the 
preachings of demagogues into the very 
abyss of disorganization and poverty; a 
land which, in former days, produced the 
greatest export surplus of grain of any 
country in the world, brought so low that 
it saw its agricultural production shrink 
under the stifling of individual impulse 
and incentive until famine itself was held 
back only by the generous aid of indi- 
vidualistie America. 

Austria fared but little better and had 
to be saved by outside influences, and 
Germany, would-be assassin of modern 
civilization, entered upon such an orgy 
of currency inflation that her money is 
scarcely worth the paper upon which it 
is printed, thus wiping out the savings of 
the best and most industrious of her people. 

Karly last year, the press announced 
that two great steamship lines were pre- 
paring to redeem their pre-war mark 
bonds. These bonds undoubtedly repre- 
sented savings accounts and trust funds of 
various kinds: When issued, they repre- 
sented the equivalent of 324% million 
dollars gold value. When ealled, they 
would require less than $7,000.00 to pay 
them off. What incentive to industry 
and thrift is there is such a situation? 
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These are some of the Indians who took part in ‘‘The Spirit of the 


West’’ in the Denver Civic Center. 


In the picture they are seated in 


one of the show windows of a down town store. The old gentleman 
who clasps his own index finger so furtively is reputed to be one 
hundred and six years old. Note the little girl just above and to the 


right, looking in from the outside. 


shy. 


How would one of us like the savings of a 
lifetime, the promise of safety for our 
family, wiped out by such governmental 
inflation as was responsible for the above 
situation? 

Gentlemen, you can set your compass 
in any direction and follow it to the ends 
of the earth and you will not find, either 
living or dead, a form of government 
which has given, does give or will give the 
broad opportunity for individual and 
collective development that is furnished 
by the government of the United States 
of America, even though, of late years, 
there have been grafted upon it excres- 
censes that might better have been omitted. 

Our Constitution has been recognized 
by thinking men the world over as the 
greatest political document ever drafted. 
He who would amend it should approach 
the subject thoughtfully, carefully and 
prayerfully in order that he should not 
destroy the symmetry and efficiency of 
the most perfect piece of governmental 
machinery ever created. 

There are too many people in this coun- 
try who think the new must be better 
than the old, the untried better than the 
tried. There are too many synthetic 
statesmen posing as the real stuif. They 
will neither learn by the history of the 
past nor the object lessons of the present. 

In this day of organized minorities and 
persistent propaganda, the citizen should 
study carefully the character and beliefs 
of every man who seeks his political sup- 
port, and of every governmental proposi- 
tion put forward for his approval. 


HAVE talked a great deal about 

America’s greatness and have largely 
attributed it to the political philosophy 
embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


All the Denver girls are just that 


I regret to say there has never been a 
time in our history when there was a more 
determined effort to break down that 
fundamental law and wipe out the safe- 
guards that have protected us while we 
were on our upward way than at the 
present time. 

There are taose who preach the aboli- 
tion of the Senate of the United States, 
already robbed of half of its ability and 
two-thirds of its courage by the constitu- 
tional amendment that changed the elec- 
tion of Senators from the state legislature 
to direct election by the people. 

There are demands that the President 
be robbed of his right of veto; that all 
federal courts, except the Supreme Court 
be abolished; that all judges be elected 
for short terms, thus robbing them of their 
independence and making them trucklers 
for public favor; there is a demand for 
the abolition of the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare legislative acts uncon- 
stitutional, which power is one of the 
greatest safeguards against official tyranny 
found in the Constitution. 

There is a demand for the complete 
revision of the Constitution and there 
are others who would do away with the 
Constitution entirely and set up in its 
place a form of government similar to 
that of the Soviet in Russia. 

May I assume that you are all more or 
less familiar with the provisions of our 
Constitution? Even though you may be, 
let me specifically call your attention to 
a few of its provisions. 

Our form of government is representa- 
tive. The same form is guaranteed to 
each of the states. We have an inde- 
pendent judiciary, clothed with the power 
to annul any law, state or national, which 
is in conflict with the Constitution. We 
are protected against bills of attainder 


and laws expost facto on the part of both 
Federal and state governments. No 
state may pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. We have the guar- 
antee of the right of religious liberty; 
there can be no union of church and state. 
We have the right of free speech, the right 
of a free press and the right peaceably to 
assemble and petition the government 
for redress of our grievances. We are 
(or were) secure in our persons, homes, 
papers and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. In criminal prose- 
cutions, we have the guarantee of the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation and to 
be confronted with the witnesses against 
us. Against both federal and state action, 
we have the guarantee of the right to life, 
the right of liberty and the right to prop- 
erty, except as deprived thereof by due 
process of law. 

These are only some of the rights se- 
cured us by that Constitution which 
led taat great statesman, William Pitt, 
to say when he first read it, “It will be 
the wonder and admiration of all future 
generations and the model of all future 
constitutions.” 

In its operation for more than 140 years: 
“It has taught the world that liberty can 
exist witnout license and authority, with- 
out tyranny.” 


OULD time permit, I would like to 

compare at length the provisions 
of the constitution of the misnamed Soviet 
Republic of Russia with the guarantees 
of our Constitution above set forth. I 
will, however, mention but two. 

Paragraph 7, Article III, of that docu- 
ment declares: 

For the purpose ot securing the working 
class in the possession of complete power, 
and in order to eliminate all possibility of 
restoring the power of the exploiters, it is 
declared that all toilers be armed, and 
that a Socialistic Red Army be organized 
and the property class be disarmed. 

By Article LXV, it is provided that no 
person shall have the right to vote or be 
voted for if ne employs hired labor with 
the view of making a profit, or if he have 
an income from capital or property, or 
if he be a private merchant or a commer- 
cial broker, or minister of any denomina- 
tion. 

I have been talking of dangers to our 
country which, if they come to pass, would 
utterly destroy the republic as we know 
it. There are other dangers, however, 
which, while not utterly destructive, are 
worthy of consideration. They can be 
avoided if we will but perform our duty. 
And certain evils that have already come 
upon us ean be corrected. 

One of these that is already upon us is 
bureaucracy. It will continue to grow 
unless we put forth every effort to check it. 

As was said by a distinguished Western 
Senator, “It may be possible to devise 
some system of government more deaden- 
ing to individual initiative, more destruc- 
tive to human progress, more burdensome 
to the people than bureaucracy, but so 
far, God, in His infinite mercy, has not 
permitted it to curse the human family.” 

The menace is a real one. Bureaucracy 

(Turn to page 340) 
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“It isn't the job you intend to do or the labor you've just begun, that puts 
you right on the ledger sheet; it's the work you have really done.” 


WAUSAU, WIS. The equipping of a 
dental dispensary in Wausau by the 
Kiwanis club has inaugurated activities 
that have resulted in great good to many 
children. When the dispensary was being 
organized the club was willing to furnish 
the equipment, but two other essential 
problems were presented—that of suitable 
location and an operating staff. The Board 
of Education was approached for quarters 
and a paid assistant, and they became so 
enthusiastic about the proposition that it 
was almost necessary to refuse them the 
privilege of assuming entire responsibility 
for the dispensary The ecsunty dental 
society also manifested a wonderful spirit 
of enthusiasm and co-operation and 
twenty-two dentists volunteered their 
services, devoting one forenoon of their 
time once a month, which keeps the clinic 
open during the forenoon of each school 
day. 


A fine room, small but wholly adequate, 
was set aside in the Central School for the 
dispensary. The Krwanis club bought the 
best obtainable chair and motor, mahog- 
any cabinet, electric sterilizer, all hand 
instruments, ete. Classes in vocational 
training did the plumbing, fitting, running 
compressed air, built the desk, and in 
short, all agencies combined to make this 
dispensary an element in the community 
of which they are all justly proud. 

Direct management is by a Board of 
Directors, consisting of three members of 
the county dental society elected from that 
body, superintendent of schools, health 
officer, city school nurse and the field 
secretary of Federated Charities. They 
function under special Articles of Manage- 
ment, with monthly meetings and annual 
elections. 

Patients are admitted by ecard only, 
issued by some duly authorized person. 


There is a registry fee of ten cents for each 
visit, not as a compensation for services 
rendered but primarily to keep the patients 
from feeling they are being pauperized. 
Such money collected is applied on the 
upkeep of supplies and equipment. The 
Board of Education cheerfully pays for 
the balance of the supplies. 

There has been only one complaint from 
the dentists: “I hate to go back to my 
own chair after working with the dispen- 
sary equipment.” 


KINGSPORT, TENN. Although the 
Kingsport club received its charter only 
recently it already is active in com- 
munity work and has started a movement 
which promises to become state-wide, 
judging by the interest which it has at- 
tracted. Their major objective is the 
erection of one or more state sanatoriums 
for tubercular patients. 





























The young contestants in the Edmonton, Alberta, bird house contest are shown here proudly exhibiting their entries 


for the Kiwanis prizes 






















NORTHAMPTON, MASS. The kids 
in Northampton did not have to carry 
water in order to see the circus. By way of 
increasing its charity fund, the Kiwanis 
club there gave a burlesqued presentation 
of a circus, carried out on a large seale, and 
after the main show had started the big 
entrance was thrown open to let the 
voungsters in free. Service men at the 
veterans’ hospital and inmates of North- 
ampton State Hospital were not forgotten 
either, as they were special guests of the 
club. 

For many months the Kiwanians 
worked to make the show complete in 
every way. Cages were built; a large 
menagerie was made of bears, gorillas, 
giraffes and even a herd of elephants. At 
noon on the opening day 25,000 people 
turned out to watch the parade made lively 
by four bands and the antics of clowns 
“‘wild’’ animals, mules and cowboys. Of 
course, the show was held under a big 
tent and there also were sideshows, freaks, 
a snake charmer, peanut stands, and the 
members sold the usual circus souvenirs. 
Each performance was concluded with 
a chariot race, which furnished no bogus 
thriils. 

The show gave Northampton, and e.- 
pecially the kids, something the city did 
not have—a regular circus. Aside from 
giving healthy, normal children a treat 
many under-privileged ones will be bene- 
fited, asthe gross proceeds from two eve- 
ning performances were more than $3,000. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. ‘Remembering 
our brothers who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice for us, by extending a helping 
hand to their loved ones when they need 
it,”’ is the purpose of the Krwanis Soldiers’ 
Orphans Fund formed in Winnipeg in 
October, 1918. One of the sources of 


revenue for this work is an annual minstrel 
show, ‘‘Krwanis Kinky Kings of Min- 
strelsy. 
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The fund is administered by a board of 
eight trustees and a chairman, all Kiwan- 
IANS, and each case which comes to their 
attention is handled with the aid of a 
deaconess, who investigates the needs. 
That the deaconess’ time is well filled can 
be attested by a summary of her work 
for one year: 393 visits, 220 interviews 
at her own home 34 visits to war widows 
and ehildren who were in the hospital, 
personal shopping trips with all the boys 
and girls who were provided with new 
clothing, as well as distributing admission 
tickets to two Kiwanis picnies and a 
Christmas tree party. Although a con- 
siderable amount of assistance is given in 
the way of clothing and medical attention. 
the board has always acted on the principle 
that it is better to help them to help them- 
selves, rather than to give financial 
assistance. The boys and girls are either 
enabled to complete their school work and 
to attend a business college in preparation 
for their entry into the commercial world, 
or to secure employment in a line of work 
best suited to each individual case. War 
widows also have been extended aid in the 





The Kiwanis ward in Mercy Hos- 
pital, Janesville, Wisconsin, is not 
only equipped with every scientific 
requirement, but is decorated with 
attractive nursery wall paper and 
printed drapes. There are many 
evidences of the Kiwanians’ loving 
interest in the under - privileged 
children. It would not be surpris- 
ing if some of the little patients did 
not want togo home to their unbeau- 
tiful surroundings, after their re- 
covery. Proceeds from a Kiwanis 
= show helped to equip the 
ward. 








way of obtaining permanent or temporary 
positions for them, providing transporta- 
tion to their relatives, as well as medical 
services and hospital expenses. 


All the work is carried on quietly and 
with as little publicity as possible, thus 
making it more pleasant for those who 
come under their care. 


KINGSTON, N. Y. Members here are 
working and preparing for the Chautauqua 
which is to be given under the auspices of 
the Kingston Kiwanis club this summer. 
The proceeds will be used for the under- 
privileged child work of the club. 


AUBURN, N. Y. The most construc- 
tive community service that has ever been 
rendered by any Auburn civic organiza- 
tion was, according to local concensus, the 
evening meeting at which the K1wanrans 
entertained 157 farmers, and one of the most 
apparent results was a new friendliness, 
which is only a repetition of the success of 
similar dinners given by other Krwanis 
clubs throughout the country. 
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The largest high school band in the world: Drury High School band of North Adams, Massachusetts, which is com- 
posed of 110 pieces. The Kiwanis club of that city has been justified in its sponsorship of these young people and they 


recently completed a successful tour. 


KEWANEE, ILL. Two large rooms 
in an office building has been secured by 
the Kiwanis club for Civic Nurse head- 
quarters. The necessary furniture and 
a complete equipment are being installed 
for a finished method of teaching the 
proper feeding of infants and children, 
and for training in hygenic living. Special 
eare will be given to investigate physical 
defects among under-privileged children. 
The club has been successful in getting 
the Welfare Council located next to these 
rooms so that the welfare agent may co- 
operate with the civic nurse in matters 
interesting them both. A day nursery 
was conducted in Kewanee several years 
ago, and it is hoped that this work will 
result in having it re-established. 


FILER, IDAHO. This new organiza- 
tion of K1rwanrAns has found several items 
waiting for its attention. Besides assist- 
ing the authorities in the prevention of 
the foot and mouth disease in this state, 
it is co-operating with another civie club 
in establishing a rest room in Filer, and 
will contribute a silver loving cup for the 
grade school atheletic meet to be held 
there. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. A Kiwanlan is sit- 
ting with the judge of the juvenile court 
in conjunction with the club’s work for 
boys. Fifty-two members have pledged 
themselves to take under-privileged boys 


under their supervision and most of these 
boys come from the juvenile court. The 
club is also helping to maintain a Boy 
Seout camp at Irondale. 


BOULDER, COLO. The University 
of Colorado is located at Boulder and 
many Kiwanrans of that city are either 
alumni or members of the faculty. Nat- 
urally they are quite interested in the ‘‘U”’ 
and have started a student loan fund, to 
enable worthy students who are putting 
forth commendable effort to finish their 
education. The fund will be increased 
from year to year, as the finances will per- 
mit. 


POINT PLEASANT, W. VA. K.- 
WANISs spirit alwayscanfindaway. When 
the county court of Mason county an- 
nounced that it was financially unable to 
provide the rights of way for state roads 
authorized to be constructed within the 
county, the club secured these rights of 
way from private owners and turned 
them over to the state road commission, 
which then started construction. 


POLSON, MONT. While the water 
in Flathead Lake was low the Krwanians 
of Polson had an unusual bathing beach 
party—unusual because they did not go in 
swimming. Instead, they helped to clear 
the municipal beach of rocks and repaired 
the bath houses, so that when the warm 
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weather came everything would be ready. 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. The Kr- 
WANIs club of Newport News co-operated 
with the Board of Supervisors and the 
rural people of an adjoining county and 
secured the State Highway Commission’s 
acceptance of a stretch of country road as 
part of the state’s improved highway 
system. This road will be hard-surfaced 
during the current year and will afford 
10,000 rural folks a good road into New- 
port News, the first piece of improved 
highway ever enjoyed by these com- 
munities. 

Two medals, known as ‘‘KIWANIs 
Awards,’’ were given to one boy and one 
girl who graduated this June from the 
high school, were selected by popular 
vote of the class and approved by the 
faculty. 

LEWISTON, MONT. The matter of 
reorganizing closed banks, and a campaign 
for diversified farming in this section is 
holding the attention of Lewiston K1- 
WANIANS. Two prizes are being offered 
for the best record of dairy stock, and 
other steps are being taken to bring the 
farmer and city man closer together. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. The Couneil 
of Mansfield is to purchase street signs for 
the business district, costing approximate- 
ly a thousand dollars, which is to be paid 
out of the Kiwanis treasury. 





The Meridian Highway bridge across the Missouri River at Yankton, South Dakota, is nearing completion 


and will link the States of South Dakota and Nebraska. 


It is of double-deck construction and the estimated 


total cost is $1,250,000—quite an undertaking for a city of six thousand people but the Yankton Kiwanis club 
has had no small share in promoting it despite the recent well-known financial crises in that section. 
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True Values 
(From page 307) 
with some of those thousands of 
American boys, those courageous, impatient 
boys who had joined the Canadians and 
were serving over there in the same cause 
as we were. 

Let me tell you a little story of one of 
them, a chap named Tom B. Craft, a 
lawyer from the State of Michigan, who 
was a lieutenant in my battalion, the 21st 
Canadian. Tom B. Craft was an intimate 
friend of mine, and often when we were 
out of the lines he sat about my tent, and 
often in the lines he called a cheery saluta- 
tion to me across the trench. The day 
before the Canadian boys made their names 
immortal by taking Vimy Ridge, Tom B. 
Craft sat in my tent just previous to our 
breaking camp to go to the lines. We 
discussed for some time the morrow and 
the possibilities or the probabilities of 
many not coming back. As he left 
me, he took my hand, and with a smile he 
said, “Well, Doe, the only thing I have 
against death is that it is so damn perma- 
nent.’’ And the following day, ladies and 
gentlemen, he met it like the gallant 
American gentleman he was, while leading 
his troops over the crest of Vimy Ridge. 

Tom B. Craft! The expression which he 
made to me was simply an expression of 
that regret which he had that he had but 
one life to give for his country. He was 
one of those chaps who were emblematic 


of that courage and that love of freedom 
which is given to you and tous. And while 
he died in body, he and those other thou- 
sands who died with him, their name 
liveth forevermore. He was one of the 
forerunners of that magnificent American 
Army which ultimately did so much to 
help win the war. He and those other 
thousands of boys who died with him, 
both your boys and ours, and who are 
lying out there under the sod of France 
and Flanders—they have handed to us 
the torch of civilization, and it is our duty 
to hold that torch as high as we can.’ We 
can do it in no better way than remem- 
bering the fundamental principles of life, 
which are in reality the fundamental 
principles of Kiwanis in the best sense. 


For over one hundred years these two 
nations, the Americans and the Canadians, 
have been recognizing these fundamental 
principles of life so far as they relate to 
nations, because for that one hundred 
years—and more than one hundred years— 
no gun has pointed across that inter- 
national boundary, no fort has been built 
on either side of that imaginary line, no 
warship has sailed in those international 
waters. A man does not need to be 
the son of a prophet or a dreamer of 
dreams to predict that for the next hund- 
red years those two great nations will go 
along with the same friendship, understand- 
ing and conciliation as they have in the 
past hundred years. I never expect to 


The public library in Moultrie, 
Georgia, would have had to close its 
doors, as its books had become so 
badly worn—but, the pictures tell 
their own story. 








see one flag floating over those two coun- 
tries, but all of us may expect to see 
those two flags above here fluttering side 
by side in the sweet breezes of concord 
and harmony. 


Surely, Mr. President, there is no juster 
or no better appreciation of the true 
values of life than that appreciation which 
both those nations show of the importance 
of honor and friendship between nations. 
And in truth, we have our reward on this 
continent, because, while the whole world 
today is in a terrible condition of chaos, the 
United States and Canada are enjoying 
a large share of progress, of prosperity and 
contentment and happiness. 





Let us just look in a few sentences—if 
I may—at world conditions as they are 
throughout the world today. Let us just 
look for a moment at Asia, where from 
time to time there are nationalistic up- 
heavals with which most of us in our ultra- 
democratic feelings sympathize. But when 
you look into the conditions of fanatical 
religions, of the appalling caste system 
which exists over there, and their various 
degrees of civilization—if you do that you 
must come to the conclusion that whatever 
changes take place over there must take 
place very gradually. Then in regard to 
China, which will some day be the yellow 
peril of great danger, probably to the world. 
It may be that China today, with its hun- 
dreds of millions of people, is of no great 
danger to the world because of the fact 
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that there is very little nationalistic feel- 
ing in China. They have civil wars going 
on under different leaders, and their future 
is entirely in the hands of the gods. Japan 
and China make the Pacific problem in 
which you are interested, but in which 
Canada is just as deeply and vitally in- 
terested as you are. There is one 
section of the British Empire which is 
even more interested in the Pacifie problem 
than either Canada perhaps, or the United 
States, and that is the Australian Com- 
monwealth. And because of the fact that 
the English-speaking peoples of the world 
feel as they do about this question, it is 
all the more reason why this unity, this 
understanding, and this conciliation be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples of the 
world should continue. 

In regard to Europe—poor Europe, 
which has that very great, difficult struggle 
back to health after four and one-half 
years of a terrible sickness of war! There 
we find gallant France unable to pay her 
debts. We find England attempting to 
pay hers, but with terrible conditions of 
unemployment and depression. We find 
Germany asking alms in the shape of loans 
from the countries which she recently 
attempted to conquer. We find Italy and 
Spain giving up the democratic ideals of 
government which they had and adopting 
autocracy in the hope of weathering the 
storm. We find Russia being ruled— 
perhaps I should say misruled—by Soviets. 
We find Poland attempting to realign the 
fragments into which she was divided by 
the partitions of other days. We find 
Austria-Hungary dismembered and bank- 
rupt. We find the Baltic States snarling 
and growling at each other, as seems to 
be their normal condition. And we find 
a number of new republics with great 
difficulty attempting to struggle to their 
feet. Surely the most destructive of man- 
kind should be satisfied with conditions 
in such shape as that. 

While we are blaming Europe—as we 
frequently do, as Americans and as Canad- 
ians—while we are blaming Europe for 
those conditions which exist over there, 
while we are blaming them for the jeal- 
ousies and the hatreds which exist between 
the nationalities of Europe, while we are 
blaming them for the fact that though the 
war has been over for six years, militarism 
is still rampant and the shadow of the 
sword is still present—while we blame 
them for all those things we should not 
forget that we owe that same Europe a 
vast debt of gratitude for the gifts of civiliz- 
ation and culture which she had given to 
us. Because we should not forget that 
for a thousand years before civilization 
began on this continent, yonder in Europe 
was the cradle of civilization and the 
custody of the arts and sciences. 

With all the youth and vitality and 
resources which we have on this continent, 
what would we be without those gifts which 
we have received from Europe? Imagine, 
if you can, a world without the scientific 
discoveries in medicine of Lord Lister, of 
Pasteur; without the steam engine of 
Watt; without the cotton gin of Whitney; 
or the printing of Gutenberg; a world 
without those masterpieces of literature 
of Shakespeare, or Milton, or Burns, or 
Dickens or Hugo, or Moliere, or Ruskin, 
or Voltaire, or Goethe, or Schiller, or 
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Kalispell’s Food Products Show (See story) 


Dante, or Cervantes, or Hans Andersen— 
and I have named only a few, with whom 
you are all familiar. Or imagine the world 
without those old Grecian philosophers 
or the sculptors of Greece whose master- 
pieces we cross oceans and continents to 
see. Or imagine our being unable to look 
upon the magnificent paintings which we 
travel across to the galleries of Europe 
to see—Rubens, Rembrandt, Raphael 
and Murillo, and the various other ones, 
DeVinci and the others—and without 
those masterpieces in architecture, that 
wonderful conception of Michael Angelo 
at St. Peters of Rome, of St. Paul’s, the 
Parthenon at Athens, the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, the marble lacework of Milan 
Cathedral, or those Gothic cathedrals of 
Notre Dame and Cologne and Canterbury, 
and that mecca of all English-speaking tour- 
ists, Westminster Abbey’s which contains 
the bones of England’s brilliant and illus- 
trious dead. Or imagine the world without 
the music of Chopin or Mendelssohn, and 
Liszt and Mozart, or without the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of which we boast— 
we and you Americans. We boast of them, 
but we forget as a matter of fact that we 
inherited them, with many other things, 
from Europe. In fact, they are inherited 
from those little British Isles, whose area 
is not greater than the area of the State 
of Colorado, because for a thousand years 
before we had Parliamentary institutions 
on this continent, they had been developing 
their Parliamentary institutions in Britain 
from long before the time when the Barons 
wrested Magna Charta from King John 
in 1215 down to the time George Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Madison, Franklin and 
the others had to look around the world 
to find the model to build your rights 
upon—they had been developing by rev- 
olution and by evolution their Parliamen- 


tary institutions, and the fathers of the 
American nation took that British Parlia- 
ment as their model and we took yours 
as ours. 

Mr. President, we should not forget, in 
speaking of these things, that those gifts 
which we received from them are spiritual 
gifts. And while they owe us vast debts, 
they are material debts. In other words, 
they owe us of the body and we owe them 
of the soul. But we will all admit, I think, 
that the things of the spirit, the things of 
the soul, are the true values of life. There- 
fore, we should always bear in’ mind, when 
we are criticizing Europe, those gifts which 
we owe Europe and the different countries 
of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, Europe has as well many 
dangers from which we do not suffer. 
They have their many different races—the 
Celtic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, the 
Teuton, the Slav. They have different 
languages, different religions, different 
amounts of resources, different national 
wealth. And they have all their people 
crowded together into small spaces. Where- 
as, we have in this continent vast areas, 
educated peoples, the same language, and 
the same Anglo-Saxon ideals—those same 
Anglo-Saxon ideals, by the way, tempered 
to a certain extent at least, probably to a 
great extent in Canada and to a certain 
extent in the United States, by the de- 
scendants of those chivalrous, fascinating 
and courageous pioneers—Champlain, Mar- 
quette, Joliet, de LaSalle, Duluth, and the 
others, who not only explored the greater 
part of Canada but who explored very 
much of your United States from the 
Great Lakes all the way to the Rocky 
Mountains, and all the way from North 
Dakota to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I quote 

(Turn to p1g2 339) 
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These figures surely clearly indicate that 
we have so efficiently pianned our execu- 
tive administration of Headquarters that 
we have been able to care for an ever 
enlarging volume of service with a compar- 
atively small addition of personne.. 

New Offices. 

Another point which should be men- 
tioned is the satisfaction which we have 
had with our new offices in the Federal 
Reserve Bank Building into which we 
moved a year ago just after the Atlanta 
Convention, Even though we are ina mod- 
ern building of the very finest type in the 
center of the best business district in Chi- 
cago, a building that in a certain sense 
typifies our organization, we have never- 
theless been able to make such a favorable 
lease that we are paying about 12 cents 
per square foot less than we did in the old 
Mallers Building. With our offices united 
in one large space divided according to 
our needs, and with our location on the 
twelfth floor with better light and air, 
we have been able to add distinctly to 
our efficiency. But the location of our 
Headquarters in the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building has been a great advantage 
in adding a certain dignity to our organiza- 
tion in the eyes of the general publie and 
also the name of the building has proven 
an easy addreas to remember so that our 
number of visitors has been constantly 
increasing. 

III. DEPARTMENTS 
1. Executive Department. 

The administrative task of Kiwanis 
has been increasing in volume dispropor- 
tionately to the increase in the mere 
number of clubs and of members. The 
inereased functioning of committees, the 
development of the additional programs, 
the advances in the programs already 
established, the development of means 
for training leaders, the increased needs 
for literature, the necessity for maturing 
of plans for continued growth and develop- 
ment all unite in placing a disproportionate 
load of responsibility upon the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary in the executive 
task, 

During the past year still further prog- 
ress has been made in placing certain 
executive responsibilities upon the Assis- 
tant Secretary in such a manner as to per- 
mit the Secretary to accomplish the ad- 
visable amount of field work to keep him 
in intelligent touch with districts and clubs 
and in addition to have some small amount 
of time for the thoughtful development 
of plans for the good of the organization. 
Mr. McCready has cared for his increased 
responsibilities with the same _ fidelity 
and efficiency which has always charac- 
terized his work in Kiwanis. 


°. Extension Department. 


The Extension Department reports the 
completion of 206 clubs during the con- 
vention year. At the Atlanta Convention 
240 clubs were reported as completed. 
[t is a gratifying surprise to most Kiwan- 
rANS that with the decreasing opportuni- 
ties for the building of clubs our Extension 
Department has been able to complete 


(Continued from page 299) 


over 200 clubs and this in spite of even 
increased standards both in the sponsoring 
and in the building of clubs. 

The statistics of our organization at this 
convention as compared with those of 
recent previous conventions wiil doubtless 
prove interesting. They are as follows: 


Number Number 


Convention of clubs of members 


Cleveland 533 47,970 
Toronto 802 68,101 
Atlanta 1043 78,888 
Denver 1249 90,000 


Our Extension Department while antic- 
ipating’ necessarily a slight further de- 
crease in volume of work nevertheless faces 
another year of sound club building in 
numbers that will increase our organiza- 
tion probably by another 150 to 175 clubs. 
In other words, there is still much exten- 
sion work to be accomplished and the good 
work can go on providing we have the 
proper co-operation in sponsoring on the 
part of districts and clubs. 

Necessarily the club building will be 
increasingly limited to the smaller cities 
and communities. This places a further 
obligation upon our Extension Depart- 
ment, which it is assuming efficiently, to 
make certain that the communities in 
which our clubs are built have sufficient 
membership resources to insure the con- 
tinued stability of our clubs. In other 
words, it is not sufficient to build a club 
of reasonably good quality. It is rather 
essential that having built such a club 
there shall still be within the community 
sufficient possibilities of membership as 
will make certain the inevitable changes 
in membership can be offset by additional 
members in a manner to prevent the club 
becoming weak and unstable. 

As the volume of club building is de- 
creasing it is our continued policy to en- 
deavor to retain the services of our exper- 
ienced field representatives through assign- 
ing to them a larger territory including 
more than one district. In this way they 
are kept busy and our program of club 
building is maintained on the new high 
standards through the labors of the more 
experienced men. 


8. Service Department. 


Definite advances have been made dur- 
ing the year in the Service Department. 
The entire service to new clubs (intended 
to edueate the new clubs during the 
initial five months) has been restudied 
and made more effective, especially through 
the inclusion of a standard and more com- 
plete package of supplies and literature. 
The service to established clubs has been 
further improved through securing more 
detailed and much better information 
through the new monthly report blanks 
for clubs and through the more definite 
reports of district officers after their visits 
to the clubs of their district or divisions. 
On the basis of this definite information 
correspondence is now initiated more by 
our Service Department, whereas in former 
days our service followed more the line of 
requests received from the clubs them- 
selves. The whole effect of this better 


directed service is wholesome for the clubs 
appreciate more than ever that our Head- 
quarters departments are using the infor- 
mation received in the reports, and on the 
basis of these definite indications of need, 
the co-operative assistance of Headquar- 
ters is much more intelligently directed 
in the assisting of clubs. 


The Service Department likewise is 
constantly co-operating with Mr. French 
in his field work for rehabilitating the 
weaker clubs and lines of special service 
have been established so that the clubs 
which have had the valued services of 
Mr. French are given special instruc- 
tions on the basis of his suggestions as to 
their needs. 


4. Magazine Department. 


The Krwanis Magazine speaks for it- 
self. The twelve volumes issued during 
the past convention year are the best 
report that we can make for this depart- 
ment. There has been constant improve- 
ment in the content, as well as in the art 
work and in the general press work of the 
magazine. The special editions have been 
of an unusually high character and espe- 
cially noteworthy is the special Chamber of 
Commerce edition which was planned in 
line with the policy of the year for closer 
co-operation between Kiwanis clubs and 
Chambers of Commerce. 


There has been a very satisfactory 
advance in the volume of advertising. 
In the six months from July to December, 
1923, the receipts from advertising were 
$8,859, where those for the six months, 
January to June, 1924, amounted to 
$17,735. The quality of advertising has 
likewise been advanced inasmuch as certain 
advertisements from companies recognized 
as national advertisers have given our 
magazine increased status with advertisers. 
This increased volume of advertising is the 
result of more definitely planned and per- 
sistently carried out solicitation. These 
excellent results give us encouragement 
to believe that our continued efforts will 
bring still further results. 


The Secretary as editor-in-chief has given 
not a little time and thought to the out- 
lining of the general content of the maga- 
zine and in the field he has especially been 
mindful of the opportunities for securing 
contributors for special articles of interest 
to our organization from either the stand- 
point of the organization and its work or 
from the standpoint of the matters about 
which our members may be informed and 
educated through the Magazine. 

Our policy has continued to make The 
Kiwanis Magazine a worth-while publica- 
tion for the advance of Kiwanis and for 
the personal development and inspiration of 
Krwanians. We steadfastly seek to avoid 
making it merely another general maga- 
zine, no matter how good its quality. 
We are likewise striving not to make it a 
mere dry record of the facts concerning 
our organization. 


5. Publicity Department. 


The work of this department was defi- 
nitely changed about the middle of the 
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convention year by eliminating the educa- 
tion and service features which were for- 
merly a part of this department’s work 
and placing these in the newly formed 
Department of Records and Statistics. 
This permitted the Publicity Department 
to be made distinctly a creative depart- 
ment along three lines; first, literature, 
both general and special, for the general 
informing and educating of members and 
for the giving of suggestions and material 
for special occasions like ‘‘Anniversary 
Week,”’ ‘Constitution Week,” ete.; second, 
the development of what may be termed 
“International publicity,’ that is, the 
selection of certain broad developments 
and achievements of our organization 
to be given publicity initiated directly 
by this Headquarters department; and 
third, the development of ‘‘Monthly 
Suggestions’ to clubs which will be 
helpful in the various aspects of the club’s 
life and work. These suggestions were 
formerly simply suggestions for club 
notices and meetings, but their scope has 
now been greatly broadened and a recent 
inquiry sent out to the clubs has shown 
that 85% of our clubs have used these 
suggestions to some extent. 


The Publicity Department has likewise 
had charge of the planning of the Inter- 
national exhibits at the district conven- 
tion last fall and at the Annual Conven- 
tion recently held in Denver. The amount 
of material now available from all sources 
and the care with which this material is 
analyzed and selected make these exhibits 
of unusual inspiration and educational 
value. 


6. Convention Department. 


The work of the Convention Depart- 
ment has inereased in scope and volume. 
The work of this department during the 
first part of the year is limited to the 
surveying of conditions in any prospective 
convention city and the making of general 
plans after the final decision as to the 
convention city is officially made by the 
Board of Trustees. 


A survey was made of Denver and 
definite contracts were secured early in the 
year which insured a minimum of 2,500 
rooms in Denver. A survey was also made 
of the hotels and meeting places of St. 
Paul. 


The beginning of January the Conven- 
tion Office was opened in Denver and all 
the thought and work of Mr. Hoeppner 
was devoted to the development of plans 
for the Denver Convention. Few realize 
the extent of the plans and work which 
are required by an Annual Convention. 
In addition to the full time labor of the 
head of the Convention Department, the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary give 
much time to the planning for the conven- 
tion, especially during the six months 
immediately preceding the convention. 
A week or two before the convention al- 
most the entire time of the Secretary and 
of the Assistant Secretary are given to the 
convention and during the actual conven- 
tion days the large administrative task 
requires the co-operative assistance of all 
of the other Headquarters staff with the 
exception of one who must maintain the 
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Headquarters offices during the absence 
of the others. 
?. Records and Statistics. 


In February the Department of Records 
and Statistics was added to Headquarters. 
This department is not entirely new but is 
rather the result of the uniting in one de- 
partment several lines of activity that had 
formerly been earried by other depart- 
ments but which by their very nature 
had come to be appreciated as more effec- 
tive if united under the supervision of a 
single staff man. 

The only additional worker required by 
this change in the Headquarters organiza- 
tion was the addition of a staff man to 
take full charge of this new department. 
The department itself consists of three 
bureaus, the Bureau of Circulation and 
Classification, the Bureau of Reports and 
the Bureau of Tabulation. 


Some appreciation of the volume of work 
passing through this department may 
result from considering just a few of the 
general lines of work. Magazine list 
changes, 44,451, check of semi-annual 
Magazine list changes, 44,451. Checkings, 
semi-annual reports of July 1, 1923, 
82,186, checking of semi-annual reports of 
Jan. 1, 1924, 86,904, Classification Record 
changes, 63,687, Clippings, read, classified 
and information distributed, 60,000, Club 
Bulletins, notices, ete., read and informa- 
tion distributed, 24,000, Monthly Reports, 
checked and studied for facets, 12,000. 


The results of this departmental reor- 
ganization have been most gratifying. 
We have made still further advances in 
securing accuracy of our mailing lists and 
the lists of our membership classification 
are more complete and reliable than ever 
before in our history. The large volume 
of work in the study of newspaper clip- 
pings, club bulletins, ete., and the proper 
use of special facts discovered in this 
study have been of distinct help in the 


general administration of our organiza- 
tion. 


?. Office Management. 


The Department of Office Management 
has complete charge of the personnel of 
Headquarters and gives general super- 
vision to certain special and_ general 
routine work such as the Bureau of 
Accounts, the Bureau of Mailing, the 
Bureau of Mimeographing, the Bureau of 
Supplies, ete. The head of this depart- 
ment also acts as the general purchasing 
agent which is a work involving a large 
amount of contact with salesmen and 
representatives and the careful study of 
prices, quality, ete., of supplies to be 
purchased. 

Through the office manager carrying 
this routine work, our other department 
heads are relieved of office details in a 
manner which permits them to give their 
main attention to their specialized work. 
Under the office manager there are also 
certain typists and stenographers, who act 
as relief workers for departments when 
any of these have a volume of work greater 
than can be accomplished by the workers 
ordinarily assigned to their department 
functions. 

No figures can possibly give any ade- 
quate conception of the volume of details 
handled through this department. A few 
figures however may be suggestive: 


Letters mailed. _......... 193,510 
Packages mailed. .......................... 30,276 
CRPere Gules 5,219 
Literature and Pamphlets mailed 2,265,000 
Account maintained._.._-...-.....---.-. 3,681 


IV. NEEDS 


1. Continued Loyalty to Membership 
and Classification Standards. 


First, among the needs of our organiza- 
tion should be mentioned again te need 
(Continued on page 338) 
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We'll Tell the 
World,Kiwanians 
Are “There” 


. ——____— } 


Recently we imposed upon the 
good nature of Kiwanis Club 
secretaries to the extent of 
having them gather and forward 
statistics which we publish here- 


with 


84%, or 72,236 members own 
pleasure cars; 62% own motor 
trucks; 12% travel at least once 
a year; and 15% own radio sets. 
As mathematics will have it— 
there are still 16% in the market 
for pleasure cars (tosay nothing 
of those progressive Kiwanians 
who are going out for new 
busses’); 38% might need 
trucks; 85% are still radio pros- 
pects (not mentioning Kiwan- 
ians who might wish to improve 
on original sets); while 88% of 
Kiwanians might be tempted to 
travel oftener and patronize The 
Kiwanis Magazine hotel adver- 
tisers IF sufficient railroad and 
hotel information were available 
in this medium which men read 
in their leisure hours. Doesn't 
it look like big business? 


You owe it to yourself to seek 
more information from 


A. L. Anderson, Adv. Mgr. 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Kalispell’s Home Products 
Show 


The ‘“Patronize Home Products” idea 
has taken Montana by storm and we are 
proud to say that it was introduced by a 
Kiwantan, T. H. MacDonald, and sup- 
ported from the beginning by the Kiwanis 
Club of Kalispell. 

An industrial survey made at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. MacDonald disclosed that 
the Flathead district of Montana spent, 
in 1922, over a million dollars for imported 
products which already were produced 
locally. Nearly a half of that amount was 
for packing house products although 
farmers of the community frequently were 
unable to market their hogs at any price. 
Not only that, but it was found that several! 
thousand dollars were going out of the state 
for canned goods, while the Flathead and 
Bitter Root cherries and tomatoes pro- 
duced there are generally known to be the 
best obtainable anywhere. 

These facts set everyone to thinking and 
in 1923 the first exposition was held, 
limited to “Flathead manufactured” prod- 





ucts. In 1924 Montana producers gener- 
ally were invited to exhibit. Programs 
were given for the purpose of entertain- 
ment, but on each afternoon and evening 
of the shows an address was made which 
emphasized that the first essential in com- 
munity development, and also develop- 
ment of the state, was that they should 
live upon local resources and discontinue 
the practice of sending a large portion of 
their wealth outside, inasmuch as home 
industries were being stifled and were 
unable to find a market elsewhere owing 
largely to the freight rate situation. 
These expositions have proven a great 
success, not only from the standpoint of 
large attendance and the interest they 
aroused, but also in the way of increased 
business in the vicinity. A local cereal 
mill soon will have to be enlarged, a pack- 
ing plant is now being organized, and 
other lines of industry have been cor- 
respondingly stimulated. It is becoming 
a settled policy amongst the housewives in 
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Kalispell to call for “Montana made” 
articles. 

The Kiwanis club was joined in the 
Home Products Show by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and substantially by 
all other organizations in the community. 











Plans for next year indicate that, if the 
demand for space is met, the show will 
have to be held on the streets of the city, 
as no building in Kalispell is large enough 


to house it. All Montana will be invited 
to exhibit ‘‘Montana made”’ goods. 

Do you know if your community is 
spending a million dollars every year for 
imported products already being produced 
at home? It may be less than a million, 
or many times that amount, but it will be 
worthwhile to find out. What Kalispell 
KriwaANnIAns have done for their city and 
state, you can do for yours. 





International Trustees 
(From page 309) 

nections with numberless medical organ- 

izations, he brings to the International 

Board the benefit of ripe organization 

experience. 
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Douglas J. Seott, International Trustee, 
was Second Vice-President during the 
past year and is one of the most active 
Kiwanians from the Western Canada 
district. He has a wonderful ability for 
leadership and organization which has 
been used to further only civic enter- 
prises and never for political honors, and 
the Winnipeg club has benefited from 
his powers. During the war he managed 
Liberty Bond campaigns and drives for 
the Red Cross, and since then has directed 
the financing of Winnipeg’s Community 
Chest, an activity which the Kiwanis 
club was requested to sponsor. 

Mr. Seott is associated with the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
holding the position of manager of the 
Manitoba division, with headquarters in 
Winnipeg. 








George E. Snell 














International Trustee George E. Snell 
was elected for a two-year term, according 
to the new Constitution which was adopted 
at the Denver Convention. He is a mem- 
ber of the leading law firm of Billings, 
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and is known throughout his state as an 
attorney of high capabilities and as the 
man who brought Kiwanis to Montana. 

He held the office of district governor 
for two years, 1922 and 1923, when he 
administered a splendid constructive pro- 
gram, and last year was International 
Third Vice President. 








| Dr. I. C. White 














Dr. I. C. White, International Trustee 
for the second year, is a member of the 
Morgantown, West Virginia, Krwants 
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club. He has served his country and 
state well and much of his public work 
has been done without remuneration. 
As state geologist he has mapped almost 
the whole of the square miles, topograph- 
ically, in West Virginia, and covered all 
but six counties in detailed geographical 
surveys. 

Dr. White gave a fine park, ‘‘Whit- 
moor,” to Morgantown, and he has donated 
some hundred acres of coal land to his 
alma mater the income from which will 
give the University of West Virginia a 
geological department second to none. 
He first became widely known when he lo- 
cated several new oil fields to prove his 
anticlinal theory of the accumulation of oil 
and gas. 
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A req uest on your letterhead 
brings this valuable 








Industry Demands a Record 
of its Achievements 


That record must be accurate—complete 
and lasting. Lacking any one of these three 
requirements it is a failure-—it becomes a weak 
link in a strong chain. The value of perma- 
nence in office and shop records can never be 


over-estimated. The very success of the 
business depends upon it. 


Copies of letters, forms, costs, contracts 
legal papers, business correspondence and 
records of all business activities are at their 
best when kept on Esterck TuHin Papers 
Cheap substitutes fail in their information at 
the critical moment. Records are the very 
life of industry. Make them permanent—they 
will serve you well. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for permanence 


WATERMARKED 


and made from high grade new rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
Emco ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 
ANpb NINE OTHER GRADES 


Colors for duplicate, triplicate and any multi-printed forms. 


faa, Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 





—— 
——— 





Forms—Records—Costs—Estim ma ates—Contracts—Copies of Correspondence 
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The Attendance 


Contest 
(From page $20) 


P prtegouen Ohio 
Norfolk, 

w oonster, ‘ hic 
Brockton, Mass 
Charlotte, N.C 
Jackson, Mich 
Sacramento, Calif 
Cehna, Ohio 
Regina, Sask., Can 
Fresno, Calif 
Asheville, N. C 
Hartford, Conn 
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Hoboken, N. J.. Ali ated ha csechaieg eons 
South Bend, Ind.. EE OR 
San Francisco, Calif... eee eee ee, 
Auburn, N. Y.. ER ee. 72.97 
Port Arthur-Fort William, Ont., Can. ................. 72.54 
Willmar, Minn.__. ee 
ON SEE spinel 
ce ccutslbiines .... 70.66 
Fort Wayne, Ind... ‘ IME STIR 
OE aaa = |. 
i eae _.... 69.04 
Millville, N. J.. PETES ae 
EE eae eae 68.12 
Marion, Ind........... AER PRIETO SE. 67.89 
Waterbury, Conn. PEE 
Oshkosh, Wis... S cnelpepliicinhs aiaiin ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio ee: & PEE. 67.21 
Elizabeth, N. J..... ES a 
Elkhart, Ind... ipeanietbtancu ae 
Louisville, Ky....... sasadibde nip Danigeisitensaatocriccsa aaa 





through ‘ 








food demonstrations, 


Battle Creek is truly an 
result of fifty years of growth and development. 
uous series of physical training activities, health lectures, 
educational moving pictures, concerts 
and entertainments add profitable and refreshing interest to 
the daily program. 





N the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is situ- 


ated a unique “School of Health’— 
come annually to learn how to maintain efficiency and health 
‘biologic jiving.” 


“Educational Health Center’’—the 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 
information upon the subjects of healthful liv- 
ing and personal hygiene. The value of a whole- 
some anti-toxic dietary; the necessity of phy- 
sical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture train- 
ing and the outdoor life 
tials are demonstrated by the most practical and 
scientific methods. 


An interesting booklet 


“A VIsIT TO BATTLE CREEK” 


will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 323) Michigan 








where thousands 


A contin- 


these and other essen- 








Ocean City, Saath 

Sioux City, Iowa... 
Council Bluffs, Iowa... 
London, Ont., Can...... eae at YR LCee 
Omaha, N 
Norwalk, on ee RO ET, 
Pembroke, WOE 0 ee ee : 








BLUE DIVISION 


(Clubs of 35 to 75 members.) 





























































Chester, Pa...... ......100 % 
ociouted, gS GSE Sees LI 100 % 
Re a ae ae a 100 % 
LaHabra, Calif. 100 % 
Laredo, Texas cacueaciene i 
Rock Island, Il. 100 % 
San Jose, FE A RRIRRNRRNEMEE Rae E Se 100 % 
South Orange—Maplewood, ae See 100 % 
, el aa a 100 % 
Alameda, Calif 99.837 
I a eae 99.833 
a meaty a 99.73 
Moline, Ill... 99.70 
uare, Chicago, IIl..... 99.68 
Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Ill........................... 99.56 
a raineemnicoecenngaill 99.49 
Vancouver, Wash........ <sencnsioce: RD 
SS See 3 
Forest Park, IIl..... ae 
Asbury Park, N. J............ I Se 
Greenville, Pa... Socibeel 





San Bernardino, Calif 
San Marcos, Texas....... beanies 
S| ESE a aa 
Bluffton, ~_ a 
Grove City, P ‘ 
Monrovia, Calif. CEE EE ene ee ioeaiitiiceclaticsiiee 98.23 
Port Jervis, N. Y...... ee 
eS RS 
Casselton, N. Dak... mee 
Canton, Til... Oe See 
Auburn, Wash... Ce ee ee eae 
Chillicothe, Il.......... saicoasccmabeletts 
I oes ee 
I i csonseaicnanceesintnnin Swabitlintoneorsd 
Paw Paw, Mich...... 
Williamston, Mich 
Dewey, Okla... 
Monmouth, II1......... 
Columbus, Ind. 
Valley City, N. Dak... 
OS a ee 
Jacksonville, Ill._.. 
Orlando, Fla........ 
Santa Maria, Calif 
Attica, Ind.......... 
Lanesboro, Minn... 
North Manchester, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 
Carthage, IIl..._..... 
Niagara Falls, N 
Newark, Ohio............... 
Marinette, Wis... 
Lorain, Ohio. eas 
Dodge City, Kans... 
Centralia, Wash..__... 
Rushville, era 
Chickasha, Okla..___- 
Puyallup, Wash......... 
Lankershim, Calif. .... 
RES OS RN EE SISAL ES 
Sheffield, Ala.......... 






































eee eee = 
ON a eee ares 
Chillicothe, Mo. .... sie 
Oy | | Sere s 


Brookville, Ind..- 
Pomona, Calif........... 
Greeley, Colo............. 
Parsons, Kans........... 
Modesto, Calif........... 
Kankakee, IIl............. 
Salem, W .Va............ 
Titusville, Fla... 
Springfield, . ee 
Napa, Calif..._........... 
Kewanee, a See SR ee 
Alva, Okia. .. os 
Oskaloosa, Iowa... 
Midland, Mich..__. een ae 
Rogers Park, SUERMRON ee ar a 
Freeport, 
Americus, Ga 
Mason, Mich... 
Sharon, Pa... 
Kirksville, Mo 
Mount Carmel, Il 
Dover, Ohio 
Salisbury, N. C... 
Caldwell-West Easex, N. J. ..............-.......-..-00. 
Joliet, Ill 
Macomb, II 
Elkhorn, Wis... 
Chicago Heights, Ill 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
elch, W. Va 
Sedalia, Mo....... 
Fremont, Ohio. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Albany Park, Chicago, Ill 
Boone, Iowa...... 
Delphos, Ohio. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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sine. ARON eNOS ey a PE 








ns, achat 


end 


as sa nea. 0 aS etic 2h 


aorta 





tet. 


ba ehll CENA RNIN ar eA oct 





I Te haat inns Resin abe siusbasily 
LETS NG AE Ect OTE 
ee Ga... 

Statesville, N. C. 













































Orleans, Ind.............. 
San Leandro, Calif... 
Lake Forest, Ill........ 
Knightstown, Ind.... 
Fort Lauderdale, Fia.. 
Norfolk, Nebr 
Klamath Falls, Oregon..................... 
Duncan, Okla 
Radford, Va ue 
New Lexington, Ohio...................... 
Washington, Ind......... 
Sandusky, Ohio... 
Staunton, Va... 
Minot, N. pak... hit te Ee ee 
Daytona, Fla 

Pekin, Ii. 
Trinidad, _ | aaa 
Burlington, = See 
Ortonville, Minn... 
Port Huron, Mich.... 
ane, Nebr... 
Aberdeen, N. C........ 
Enid, Okla..__. ie 
Prince Albert, Sask., Can..... 
Lawrence, eines 
Manitou Springs, Colo... es 
Egg Harbor City, N 
Winamac, Ind.......-.... 
Bismarck, N. Dak... 
Muskegon, Mich...... 
Exeter, Calif... 
Greenfield, Ind... 
Portsmouth, Va..... 
Harlan, Ky... 
Uniontown, Pa... 
Healdsburg, Calif... 
Carrington, N. Dak. 
Biloxi, Miss............. 
Marion, Ohio....... 
Harvey, N. Dak 
West Palm Beach, Fia... 
i 
Wichita Falls, Texas......... 
Warsaw, Ind...._... ie tetaiee 
Wrendota, Ti W.......2.:......:... 
SS A eee 
Camden, N. J....-. Ce 
a ee 
oe A ae 
Covington, Ohio.... 
Goldsboro, N. C.... 
Oneonta, N. Y...... 
Barrie, Ont., Can.. 
Kalispell, Mont..... 
Ames, Iowa......... 
Franklin, Tenn... 
Walton, N. be 
Bayonne, N. J............- 
Stevens Point, LL ES I es 
Belleville, Ont., eae L 
EE SE Sn nee 
Lincoln, "l.. 

















Iowa City, TOWits- ose, see siniscsccteees Te 
Lawton, ORIA.......2.-........- es sense ae 
Missouri VMN BO WW anion sensasonnonicevers acovansapen’ GEO 
Lindsay, Ont., Can..... eee erie s chicesing, GOOD 
Bridgeton, N. J.......... : Deckone: ; wccke eek 
Montclair, N. J. ........ oceans : auctcs ae 
DRIER, SUEUR occ ccc ciea kececenesccanlocssovehocowtaia te 82.37 







Caldwell, Ohio..... ree See aes 
Port Clinton, (eS 

Douglas, Wyo... 
Monroe, Wis... 

Great Falls, Mont..... 
Phillippi, W. Va..--- 
Dade City, Fla....- 


Beatrice, Nebr..... nate nies 
Wellsville, Ohio.__. he one Seta 
Fairmont, Minn. 





MRI IIR on iaciccs oxy techanccacncdnnnin esse sts iasc, 
Du Bois, Pa..... eee : inatienonass OES 
Pittston, Pa... 81.13 
Waycross, Ga... ' eore aates : se Saedoas HO 
Saint Petersburg, eae a! : eee 
Santa Monica, Calif........... coe wincisuic. So 
Sistersville, W. Va................-.-.--- aes oe 
Le 6 = SEA 


Helena, Mont....-.... 
Reynoldsville, Pa 
Buchanan, Mich........ Vie 
Lubbock, Texas.............. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Jeannette, Pa... sae 
Phillipsburg, SRI aa bi cscinimig ae 

Twin Falls, i RTI TAS 











Frederick, 2 eC: 
Bloomfield, N. ae ee 
Beloit, Wis aa oapaenas 78.80 
Hanford, Calif................. 78.68 
Saint Joseph, Mich.. ~ ee 
Cheyenne, Wyo... PES LE BER 
Swift Current, Sask., Can... 0c cee eeeee 78.33 
Sanford, Maine... Ce LTE 
Huntington Park, Calif... ; SED 77.99 
nS SS Oe ene ae Bt ee 
Bartow, Fla... Eth easteca hogs nor saccenccene ae 
Abilene, Texas... Sica Aner eed CSE ERE 77.64 
Findlay, Ohio...._.... loach lactet eh iei ti Rn Mage ls Sicacuek Sa 
Poediamae, Canil..................x... Lee nici 
aN III oc acs ace ln dps RS cen egtniee Sats 
RI, NINN cach ort sisntisinsvinsnconmtcduintaashicccnacccss UU AOO 
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Martinsburg, W. Va................. ee eee 
Livingston, Mont................. PES II 
STI 
reais N. C. Sa cna an aa a cance eshceall 
De Kalb, I EE EO 
East esa Cee. - eS, 
Po SS, ee, 

Fitchburg, Mass...................... BARTER 
Logan, Utah....... Se cesscemee GOOD 
Manitowoc, Wi 76.10 
New Brunswick, N. J................... 76.02 
Greenfield, Mass..................... 75.87 
Great Bend, Kans. 75.83 
Fort Valley, Ga 75.81 
Columbus, Ga.. 75.56 
Mount Gilead, Ohio... ; ie 
DSC En : eR fe 
Woodbury, N J 74.90 
Athens, Ala 74.75 
Hastings, Nebr... 74.4 

Webster City, Iowa... 74.14 
Ee  ——s . 74.03 
Madison, Fla... Vi ae 74.01 
West Union, W. Va._..... : 74.01 
Pocatello, Idaho.......... : _ 73.96 
pS oe 73.95 
Greenwood, Miss...... Mae .. 73.93 
Jo 73.74 
Baton Rouge, La.._......... : 73.68 
El] Reno, Okla............. ; mee 73.43 
Waukon, Iowa... ee 73.33 
Hot Springs, Dak... ‘ . 73.04 
Gloversville, N. Y..................... snscntde, Mae 


Roseland, -adendadl igs 72. 86 
Marion, Va... cs 

Lincolnton, N. C.. 
Mandan, N. Dak... 

Dover, N. J... 

Horton, Kans... es 
Wapakoneta, aa 
Crestline, Ohio.. paeetcs 
Clifton Forge, \ ee 





Om mR III 
pa 
_ 


ES CCRC EC ES ECESESESESE S| 





Punxsutawney, Pa.. 58 
Centerville, Iowa... a7 
Union, S C... Ree ck .02 
Edgerton, Wis... e REIL DI SE ROI Ae 91 
Athens, Ohio....... cs - eee 
Mingo Junction, Ohio...... aacecee 20,00 
Tracy, Minn. .. Vi, LA IOI aS aS eae 70.31 
Mullins, S. C... Vicieiiateier .. 70.03 
Saint Augustine, 3) ae eee 
ee .. 70.00 
Deer Lodge, Mont......... ee sesceeece 60.95 
Parker, S. Dak........ ae ; axevnans SG 
Berea, Ohio.......... : . 69.43 
Irvine-Ravenna, Ky. .-..-- 69.33 
Salem, Mass...... : . 68.81 
Taylor, Texas.... 3 . 68.72 
Middletown, N. Y..... .. 68.63 
Hutchinson, Kans............... . 68.46 
Prairie du Chien, Wis........... .... 68.33 
Lockport, N. Y.. f ; . 68.05 
San Angelo, Texas... . 67.03 
Passaic, N. J... ar 67.01 
Rome, N. Y.. wes . 66.95 
Winchester, Ky. : . 66.82 
Cameron, W. Va. ; 66.78 
Carbondale, Pa : _ 66.54 
Painesville, Ohio. . 66.48 
Ellensburg, Wash... 66.43 
Peterborough, Ont., Can. ...... 66.28 
Salineville, Ohio . : .. 66.18 
Rochester, Minn 66.04 
Lake City, Fla 65.69 
Hackensack, N. J.. 65.49 
Hammonton, N. J......... me 65.18 
Logansport, Ind...................... 65.00 
Dixon, IIl..... es 64.74 
Pikeville, Ky. Pelee. : . 63.80 
Brookhaven, Miss......... : 63.65 
New Richmond, Wis..... awaeee 06.40 
Golden, Colo. Ses: : . 63.33 
Paterson, (2 Sen 63.01 
Fort Scott, Kans..... : 62.78 
Madison, Ga. ................. . 60.84 
Richmond, eee 7 .. 59.05 
Gordon, Nebr.....................-. : . 38.67 
The Tonawanuas, N. Y. 57.88 
Idaho Falls, Idano ; . 57.65 
Saint Johns, Que., Can. , : . 54.95 
Chicopee, Mass......... 54.92 
Corpus Christi, Texas eee . 54.61 
Provo, Utah........... : 53.39 
Plymouth, Pa............ 52.78 
Hull, Que., Can. . 49.07 


When We Build 


Therefore, when we build, let us think 
that we build * * * forever. Let it 
not be for present delight, nor for present 
use alone, let it be such work as our descen- 
dants will thank us for, and let us think, 
as we lay stone on stone, that a time is to 
come when those stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and the wrought substance 
of them, ‘‘See! This our fathers did for 
us.”’ [ Ruskin. 
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There Is One Man In 
Every Community 
Who Should 
Read This 





Wanted 


We have openings in our organization 
for high grade men of standing in their 
respective Communities to represent an 
old and well established finaneial institu- 
tion of national reputation for soundness 
and reliability. For men who éan qualify 
the opportunity is an exceptional one to 
make high earnings and establish a per- 
manent business of dignity and affluence. 
Earnings of our representatives range 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a vear. Many 
earn more. 


We require character and _ stability rather 
than financial experience. Many of our most 
successful representatives are lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, insurance men, real estate men, 
ministers, ete. The opportunity offered em- 
braces the privilege of supplying the de‘Sinite 
need in every community of investors seeking 
high class investments of absolute security and 
attractive yield. Our institution for 39 years 
has served many thousands of investors, 
establishing the remarkable record of 39 years 
without the loss of a single dollar in interest or 
principal to any customer. 


Our Investments—First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds—are selected by hundreds in 
every community who demand the highest 
grade securities. They look to our representa- 
tives for financial advice and counsel. Our 
national advertising as an investment house is 
found to be a great aid to our representatives 
in keeping our attractive offerings in favorable 
public notice. And so well is this institution 
known among successful investors that sales 
resistance is greatly diminished. 


If you are interested write to us and an 
officer of this institution will give your applica- 
tion immediate attention. Address 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A1l226, Chicago, Ill. 
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Only a trial can prove WHY Van 


Housen’s favors will become the 
FAVORites at every party by the 
host or hostess intent on social 


triumph; for half the battle is in the 
setting and Van Housen’s insures 
quality par excellence and immediate 
shipment to KiwaNians whose social 
| festivities eall for the finest in: 


Paper Hats, Dance, Table and Party Favors 
as well as noisemakers and decorations. 


Be assured of returns for money spent on favors 
by making YOUR purchases al 


—Vemplasns sensfevor@ 


81 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


= 








Secretary’s Report 
(Continued from page 333) 


for continued loyalty to membership and 
classification standards and for a more 
thorough understanding of the reasons for 
these standards and principles. With a bet- 
ter definition of these in our new Constitu- 
tion, still further progress should be accom- 
plished in bettering the personnel standards 
of our clubs and in the care with which the 
classification requirements are maintained . 
The unique characteristics of our organiza- 
tion can only continue as our clubs build 
in line with the membership and classifi- 
eation standards provided by our Consti- 
ution 


» Increased Standards 
for Club Building. 


In the building of new clubs, we 
should give increased emphasis to the two 
principles which your Secretary has set 
forth personally to the field representa- 
tives at their conference and later in the 
Magazine, namely: “quality clubs in 
quality communities” and “club building 
by strategy rather than by chance.”” As 
we increasingly come to build clubs in the 
communities, we must make 
certain that these communities have 
sufficient membership resources so that 
new clubs may be built of the right stand- 
ards of personnel and that there will be 
still sufficient membership possibilities to 
insure the continued stability of our clubs. 
Our club building must be planned with a 
wise strategy rather than allowed to just 
happen by the chance interest of some 
member of club. 


smaller 


8. Betier Choice and 
Training of Leaders, 


With the growth and development of 
our organization, there is an _ ever- 
increasing need that in the choice of 


leaders in both clubs and districts, as well 
as in International, the greatest care 
shall be taken and that these leaders shall 
have the advantage of all possible means 
of preparing themselves for their duties 
through conferences and other methods 


of exchanging experience. 
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4. More Far-reaching 
Plans for Service, 


Our organization has reached the period 
when we should seek to develop plans of 
larger scope. Heretofore too much of 
our service has required only a limited 
and temporary activity. More and more 
our clubs with vision and foresight should 
develop plans of more fundamental and far 
reaching character which, while developing 
slowly, will yet eventually mean much to 
our communities. In the past, our clubs 
have accomplished a wealth of civic and 
social service, the volume of which cannot be 
appreciated by anyone. Thehourhasstruck, 
however, when Kiwanis clubs should plan 
for larger things and should give their leader- 
ship to their communities in a manner that 
will challenge the service resources of our 
strongest members and leaders. 


5. Creative Leadership. 


KIWANIANS must serve their communities 
with what may be termed creative leader- 
ship. Increasingly it is made clear that the 
present conditions which confront our com- 
munities and our country, and even the 
world, demand that our men give to the 
present-day problems unusual thought. No 
organization is better equipped to develop 
men who think through the needs of 
their communities, of their countries and 
of the world and it is to be hoped that our 
organization with its weekly meeting 
providing a forum for discussion may 
prove more and more a factor in inciting 
men to study the problems of the day in a 
thoughtful manner and thus _ prepare 
themselves to take intelligent action both 
by ballot and by the actual investment of 
their lives. 


CONCLUSION. 


Standing here in historic Denver, your 
Secretary has revisioned the pioneers of 
former days, pressing westward that ever- 
advancing frontier. The spirit of the 
pioneer has made a fresh appeal to his mind 
and heart. The thought has come time and 
again during these days that there is need 
today that the mantle of these pioneers 
shall fall upon our present-day leaders. 

May those of us who are gathered here in 
this great city of the West be imbued with a 
new pioneer spirit. May there come to us 
afresh visions of promised lands of better 
things. Geographically, we have no new 
lands to claim. There are no new frontiers 
of that type; there are, however, in the 
great field of service untold frontiers yet 
beckoning those of the pioneer spirit to 
move out of their conservatism and com- 
fort into new realms of opportunity and 
service. 

May we nere be given the vision of 
some of these new service frontiers. Mav 
we here be inspired with a new daring to 
move out of the ordinary routine of com- 
fort and ease and to struggle through the 
difficulties required for the doing of larger 
and better things and finally, true to our 
motto, may we, like true pioneers, build 
new lines of service and accomplish 
through unusual constructive effort still 
greater things along the lines yet to be 
defined by our great organization. 


Over the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen 
are these words: ‘Not For Pleasure 





Only.”” Those words might well be 
written over every Kiwanis club. We 
should have our fun, our joys and pleasures 
and fellowship, but Kiwanis clubs are 
“Not For Pleasure Only.” 

The challenge of today is that we shall 
have a fresh endurement of the pioneer 
spirit to conquer new frontiers in the realm 
of service where there are still so many 
wonderful opportunities for the finest ex- 
pressions of that spirit. May Kiwanis 
pioneer through the new year! 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRED. C. W. PARKER, 


Secretary. 





Club Officers 


(Continued from page 303) 


that Kiwanis may attain its destiny as 
the incomparable leader of a movement 
in which business is being placed on the 
high place of service to humanity and 
business men are finding their opportuni- 
ties for altruistic service. 


Conclusion 


A Kiwanis club is an organization of 
representative business and professional 
men devoted to applying the principles 
of the Golden Rule in business, civie and 
social life. 


The emphasis is upon the individual 
rather than the machinery of organization 
he has created to hold together those of 
like ideals. 

The foundation of Kiwanis is the in- 
dividual Kiwantan—who expressed his 
interest in Kiwanis ideals, aims and pur- 
poses through his Krwanis club. 


The International organization and 
later the district organizations were estab- 
lished by Krwanis clubs to permit: 


An active contact between Kiwanis 
clubs. 


An opportunity to erystalize their 


ideals. 


3. A means of directing their energies 
and insuring the orderly development of 
the Krwanis movement. 





Memento Mori 


Once again we must bear a sorrowful 
message, as Charles W. Seeley of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has gone to an eternal 
rest. Krwanrtan Seeley was secretary of 
his club and a most valued member. 





Got the Blues? 


When you get blue and discouraged, 
stand on the sidewalk and watch the 
crippled, the blind, and the unsuccessful 
go by. Then you will thank your lucky 
stars that you are well, able to work, and 
have a job—that they have tied the can 
to the dog’s tail, not you. 

—([Byasec. 
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An Ideal 


RADIO RECEIVER 
for the Busy 


BUSINESS MAN 


A complete set—everything needed for im- 





Stew Slewerd Neutrodyne—5 Tubes 





A master set—yet simple to install and operate. 
Powerful—all North America on loud speaker. 
Great Selectivity—clear, quiet, accurate reproduction. 


ference. Beautiful walnut cabinet 32x11- 








mediate and continued radio enjoyment. yg Aj] parts of highest quality. Product 
| Needs little attention, easy to operate. f f is des sacl oni ‘ 
| World’s best artists, speakers, entertain. °° *OT®mOS’ Facio engineers and man | 
ers and instructors brought into your ufacturers. Fully guaranteed. Inventor | 
home, clearer, louder and with less inter- of Neutrodyne says Howard is:— 
“The Best Expression of the Neutrodyne Principle.” 
109 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write—Personal attention of Kiwanian Roy Fuller. 
True Values Conventionalities 


(From page 331) 

from one of your own nobility—because 
you have in this great Republie a nobility 
of your own, a nobility of mind and heart. 
And there was one man, though he began 
in such humble beginnings, at one time 
on being asked for a story of his youth, 
he said it could all be pressed into one line 
from Grey’s eulogy, the simple annals 
of that poor boy who, in spite of those, 
humble beginnings attained to the highest 
position in the gift of his country, the 
Presidency of the United States—of course, 
I am referring to that fine character whom 
we all love, whether we are Americans or 
others, Abraham Lincoln. In his last 
inaugural address during the Civil War 
in the United States he said the following 
words: 

‘‘With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
and finish the work we are in, to do that 
which we have not achieved, and cherish 
a just and lasting peace between ourselves 
and all nations.” 

Let us all bear those immortal words in 
mind, and let Kiwanis follow on in the 
path they are eternally striving to bring 
about, less self-interest among men, a 
better understanding between peoples, 
and much fraternity between nations that 
our sons will never again settle their dif- 
ferences by slaying each other but will 
use their energies to develop individual and 
national understanding, honor and virtue. 

Let it be one of the ideals of Kiwanis 
that war shall forever be abolished be- 
tween the English-speaking people, and 
they will have raised a standard around 
which all honest, God-fearing men can 
mareh, and they will have helped the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth of nations to remain in the van of 
human progress, their only rivalry one of 
good works, their only object to further 
the cause of law and order, to advance the 
pence and prosperity of mankind. 





ood work, don’t 


“If you are doing 
find it out.”— 


worry; somebody wil 
Ki-Grams. 





(Continued from page 318) 

The father of Ed Arras’ ‘child’ was 
among us. Five months ago Dan M. 
Laws of the Erwin, Tennessee, Kiwanis 
club became the proud father of a boy 
baby and named it Edmund Arras Laws. 
Oddly enough, the child is doing well. 

. oo ~ 

May we rise to remark that wonders 
never cease. The remark may not be 
strictly original but it is a good beginning. 
Russell Ward (and bride) went into the 
Brown Palace Hotel, and, after the bell- 
hop dropped the bags and opened the 
window, Russell sent him on another 
errand. On the boy’s return Mr. Ward 
tossed him a half-dollar. The boy caught 
the coin and putting his hand in his 
pocket gave Russell a quarter change! 
Mrs. Ward wasted all the ice water in 
the room bringing her rotund husband 
out of a faint. 

* x * 

One of the Indian tribes which roam 
the suburbs of Billings, Montana, has 
taken George Snell, present International 
Trustee, into the tribe. It seems that 
George bawled out a chief who had over- 
estimated his cubic tankage, or some- 
thing of the sort, so they made George a 
blood brother and gave him the name 
of Kee-mom-skow-heinepop, which means 
“aspiring to the clouds.’’ At the next 
meeting of the Billings Krwanis club the 
members thereof could not manage to 
pronounce the word aright, however, so 
they have changed it. He is now yelept 
“Chief Roaring Bull;’’—that’s that! 

* * * 


On the evening of June 24th, 121 K1- 
WANIS delegates and visitors who were 
touring the West after attending the Den- 
ver Convention, held a miniature conven- 
tion at Lake Camp, in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Forty-six clubs and thirteen 
districts were represented. E. P. Rich, 
trustee of the Austin-Chicago club, was 
chairman of the meeting, and many other 
officers were there, including George Hix- 
on, first President of Kiwanis International, 
and Peyton T. Anderson, governor of the 
Georgia district. 

(Continued on page 342) 
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‘“Call’em to Order” 


Here is just the thing! A Ki- 
wanis Bell for use at Kiwanis 
meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and 
infinitely more agreeable than 
the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear rich note that makes it- 
self heard above the din of 
cheerful voices 


Finished in a rich bronze; 11 
inches in height. Any desired 
inscription will be put on 
name plate under emblem. 


This makes a wonderful gift 


to your club. 
$2 5 .00 


We carry a complete line of 
Kiwanis emblem goods. 


ORDER TODAY 


Complete with 
etriker..........-::. 


GEO. E. FERN 
LOUIS J. FERN—Kiwanian 
1252 Elm Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For Better Reception on Your 
Radio Use Master Storage 
B Battery (Non-Acid) 


A Giant in Power—78 Cells 100 Volts. 
Smooth, Steady, Clear Reception. Instant 
Switching to Proper Detector Voltage. Un- 
limited Life, Quickly Pays for Itself. 
Easily Recharged from Lighting Circut. 
Cannot be injured by Overcharging. 
Brings in More Stations, Vastly Improves 
Summer Reception. Simple, Safe, Compact, 
Neat, Real Value for Less Money. Price 
$26.50 complete f. o. b. Chicago. Terms 
to Dealers. Order Today! 

MASTER RADIO LABORATORIES 
109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Personal Attention Kiwanian Roy Fuller. 











We Launder Your Collars 
To Look Like New 


Ours is the collar makers’ 
finish because most of our 
work is laundering new collars. Our 
handy mailing box will be sent on request. 


Collartown Laundry 887%: 








_ Kiwanians are business men 
with good reputations. 
Otherwise they could not be 
members of the organization. 











Kiwanis Dinners and 
Meetings 


Display your charts, maps, pictures and decora 
tions without marring wood-work or walls, by using 


Moore Push - Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 






Sold by hardware, stationery, per 
irue and photo supply stores 10c pkt 
An Attendance chart for Secretaries mailed for 4c in stamps 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The OHIO 
TRAFFIC MARKER 


The Safe and Sure Guide for 
Street Intersections, Safety 
Zones and Parking Zones 
For further facts write to 
THE OHIO TRAFFIC DEVICES CO. 
611 North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 





Kiwanian C. W. Oxias, Gen. Mgr. 
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The Business Man’s Responsibility 
in Government 


(Continued from page 326) 


has ever grown by what it feeds upon. 
The Bureaucrat is ever looking for more 
power, larger appropriations and an in- 
creased force of employees. You pay taxes 
to keep Lim in his job and he uses a large 
part of his time in seeking to enlarge his 
operations sO you Can pay more taxes. 
He seeks to investigate, regulate and in 
every manner hedge about the operations 
of your legitimate business by bureau- 
cratic red tape, which he “ain’t got nothing 
else but.”’ 

It is said that a few years back, there 
was a government employee for every 
1,300 people and that today there is one 
for every 200 people. I have not had time 
to check these figures, but I feel sure that 
the statement of the situation today is 
not overdrawn, for I have another state- 
ment that says that one person out of 
every 159 in the entire United States was 
on the government civil service pay- 
roll on July 31, 1920; but that is not all 
—it has been said that if we were to take 
into consideration all those on the public 
pay-roll, including federal, state and 
municipal, we would find that there is 
one for every 12 people in the United 
States. This should interest you as tax- 
payers. 

In 1912, the per capita cost of operating 
the Federal Government was $10.08. 
Ten years later, in 1922, it was $32.49, 
an increase of 222%, while in the twenty 
vears from 1902 to 1922, our poplation 
increased only about 30%. 

In round numbers, the increased cost 
of government in 1922, as compared with 
1912, was about two billion two hundred 
million dollars, an amount which ought 
to justify at least some effort of you busi- 
ness men to save. 

You must realize that every bureau, 
every Commission and every new depart- 
ment added to government functions, 
national, state, or municipal, means 
increased cost and increased taxes. And, 
what the taxpayer does not often realize 
is that the government cannot create 
value, wealth, capital or credit by a mere 
fiat. The government does not have a 
single dollar to give anyone which it does 
not first take from some one else. 

It would seem that the average citizen, 
instead of looking upon our government 
as a part of his private business, to be 
guarded and cherished, has come to view 
it as a vast impersonal thing out of which 
he ought to pry everything that he can. 

You may have been for the bonus or 
not. Be that as it may, its passage adds 
about 4,500 tax-eating employees to the 
pay-roll in Washington to administer it, 
so that, aside from what the boys get, 
you will be paying nine to ten million a year 
to get it to them, and this expense will 
not be over in your lifetime, or mine. 

Another method employed by the fed- 
eral bureaucrats to reach out for the tax- 
payers’ money is what may be called the 
50-50 or Federal Aid plan. There is 


scarcely a domain in the field of govern- 
ment properly belonging to the state or 


municipality which the Federal Govern- 
ment is not seeking to invade by the use 
of the phrase ‘‘Federal Aid’’—education, 
public health, private employment, are 
a few instances which readily come to 
mind. 

By this method many states are led into 
extravagant developments they would not 
otherwise undertake. Good roads are an 
excellent thing, but under the present 
plan, many of them will be worn out before 
the state that built them on the 50-50 
plan has paid the bonds issued for their 
construction. This is particularly true 
of the Western states, where a large pro- 
portion of their area is still held by the 
Federal Government, and is thus free from 
taxation. 

One might multiply instances which 
would show the vital relation between 
business and government, which would 
emphasize the responsibility of the busi 
ness man for government. Further elabor- 
ation should not be necessary before an 
audience of this kind. You are business 
men, you are Americans, you co-operate 
with the Chambers of Commerce of your 
various cities, which, when properly 
managed and sustained, speak the business 
mind of the community. 


ew now a word about the Chamber of 
+% Commerce of the United States— 
an organization intended to weld together 
the commercial organizations of the coun- 
try, to erystalize the business thought of 
America on matters of national import- 
ance, and to make that crystalized thought 
effective in Congress and the executive 
departments of the government. It speaks 
with the voice and authority of its 750,000 
underlying membership. 

This great organization does not inter- 
fere with the local affairs of any com- 
munity. It only deals with questions 
national in their scope and timely in 
importance. It practices no back-door 
methods. Its policies are not determined 
by its officers or directors, but by the 
solemn vote of its membership. Every- 
thing it does is done in the open, so that 
he who runs may read. It furnishes the 
legitimate contact between American busi- 
ness and the American Government. Year 
by year, as its purposes and methods have 
become understood, its good offices have 
become more welcome to those charged 
with responsibilities of government. I 
trust you are all ardent in its support, for 
until its organization American business 
had no medium through which it could 
speak with the voice of authority, though 
for years there have been maintained 
in the capital city of Washington dozens 
of headquarters representing much less 
important phases of our national life than 
that of American business. 

This great organization applies to its 
every act in leadership of American busi- 
ness the principle of American fair play. 

It was in this spirit that it helped secure 
the establishment of a federal reserve 
banking act, which demonstrated its 
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soundness and effectiveness in the great 
strain of an unexpected war. 


It helped establish a national budget 
by which the national receipts and ex- 
penditures are estimated and compared, 
leading to care, study and economy in 
national administration. 

It helped to secure a revision of unwise 
taxation laws which were stifling the spirit 
of enterprise. 

It helped to further the adopting of a 
discretionary clause in the application of 
duties in the last tariff law by which some 
measure of flexibility is possible to meet 
the ever changing conditions of overseas 
trade. 

It helped to cultivate a national senti- 
ment in this country which recognizes 
if America is to have an American fleet 
in competition with the fleets of the world, 
and ready for conversion to national 
defense in event of war, it must, through 
some form of subsidy, equalize the exces- 
sive operating costs occasioned largely 
by our navigation law requirements. 

It helped to secure a revision of the 
railroad laws by which there is restored 
some measure of fair treatment to the 
railroads and opened to them some oppor- 
tunity for possible earnings with which to 
improve their service, increase their equip- 
ment and expand in a manner necessary 
to meet the ever growing commerce of 
the country. 

It helped to secure and make effective 
generous expenditures from our National 
Treasury to aid those who suffered dis- 
ability in national service in our defense, 
and it opposed granting gigantic sums 
to those uninjured without proviging the 
revenues from which those gigantic sums 
should be paid. 

It helped to secure the enactment of 
the general water power law which has 
resulted in the active development of the 
great potential water power resources of 
the country under appropriate and ade- 
quate regulation. 

In addition to these matters of general 
importance, the United States Chamber 
in Washington maintains one of the 
best equipped staffs for advising business 
men of the country upon the legislative 
activities of Congress and upon all ques- 
tions of foreign origin important to Ameri- 
can business that is to be found anywhere 
in the country. 

You need only to look at a list of the 
officers and directors of this organization 
to know that it is represented in a large 
measure by the best business minds in the 
country and I ean tell you from four years’ 
experience on the Board that these men 
do not treat their duties in a perfunctory 
manner. There are few corporations in 
this country that have as full an attendance 
at their Board meetings as that to be 
found at the meetings of the Chamber, 
which are held about six times a year, 
generally in the City of Washington. 
This service is rendered without pay and 
I have never seen any evidence of the 
slightest selfishness displayed by any mem- 
ber of the Board in his official action as a 
representative of the Chamber. 

The organization is just completing 
in the nation’s capital a monumental 
building which would do eredit to any 
organization in the United States. It is 
directly across Lafayette Square from the 
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White House. The plant, when completed, 
including grounds, building and furnish- 
ings will cost about two and three-quarter 
million dollars, and will be paid for when 
it is finished, which is expected to be in 
October of the present year. 

In speaking of this national home for 
American business and industry, Presi- 
dent Barnes said, ‘It is a symbol of the 
dignity and stability of American business 
in its appearance. High ideals inspire 
the tradition of service which will be 
created in that center. Every business 
man of America will have a proper pride 
in that home and that organization.” 

I hope that you may at some time have 
an opportunity to see it. 

We are glad to have you among us. 
This is the half-way house of the country 
situated on the backbone of the continent. 
We are a united people. We are at home 
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wherever we may go within the confines 
of the United States, whether it be North, 
South, East or West, and here in the very 
center of the country, we extend welcome 
to all of you from wherever you may come. 

The people of America have been a 
great people in their courage and their 
individual initiative. We have crossed 
mountains and great plains, have felled 
forests, and caused the desert to bloom 
as the rose; and wherever we have gone, 
we have earried our faith in God, our 
institution, and _ ourselves. We have 
builded homes, churehes and schools and 
have laid deep the foundations of human 
liberty which should stand unshaken 
throughout the centuries that are to come, 
if we of this generation and the generations 
that are to follow are vigilant to preserve 
the liberty guaranteed to us by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
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Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus 


Embodies Every Safe Element of Playability Which 
Delights the Heart of a Child 


It embodies every element of rugged strength and 
durability which the ones who pay the bill can 


It is a distinct addition to any beauty spot conse- 
crated to the play needs of children. 


It is cheap in but one respect: its ultimate cost. 
Careful investigation by those concerned with or 
active in child welfare and public recreation is 


Write for a copy of our beautiful new 52-page catalog 
No. 16 which illustrates and describes our com- 
plete, approved line of playground apparatus, also 
a copy of our valuable booklet, “Creating the 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department B 
Springfield, Ohio 


‘*Everwear is in a class by itself.’’ The witness of a user. 
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Conventionalities 
(From page 339) 


There were charts of everything, charts 
showing the work accomplished by Head- 
a graphic illustration show- 
ing an increase of 180% in the work 
accomplished in the past convention 
year as compared with convention year 
of 1922-23. During that year there was 


quarters office 


an increase of 174° in number of clubs 
with as many additional requests for 
Headquarters service. To take eare of 
this inereased work and to serve the 


increased number of clubs there was an 


MEN! 
REDUCE 
INSTANTLY 


Take 2 to 4 inches off girth 
this easy, comfortable way 


Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantl» 
reduce girth 2 to 4 inches—all without the slight 
est effort on your part. No bothersome exercise— 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the 
“Director” —a_ scientifically designed and made t 


measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolve» 
magic. 


J@ 


like 


away 


Make Clothes 
Fit Better 


No man who carries » 
paunch of excess fat car 
look well dressed A 
heavy waistline is an ab 
solute bar to correctly fit 
ting clothes. It pulls the 
i coat out of shape—makes 

trousers bulge and —— 
vest to sli, 

Get rid of this and wrinkle. ‘Director’ 

dangerous fat. puts an end to all this 
annoyance. Not only does it make clothes fit bet 
ter and look better but it gives the wearer a de 
lightful feeling of ease and comfort. 


DIRECTOR | 
Melts Fat Away Like Magic 


Director gives more than temporary relief. It actually 
dissolves ennaee fat away. It applies a firm but gentle 
preasure which automatically 
produces a continuous 
kneading motion with the na- 
body. 





causes the 


tural movements of the 
This action tends to dissolve 
and soatter fatty deposits. 


Thus the continued wearing of 
the Directcr permanently cor- 
rects over-development. Di- 
rector is woven to measure from 
the finest mercerized web elas- 
tie—all in ene piece. No 
buckles, straps, laces, hooks 
or buttons It slips on easily 
and is delightfully comfort- 
able Endorsed by thousands 
of business and professional 
men 


FREE PROOF— 
WRITE NOW 


| 


Director melts 
excess fat away 








Merchant Tailors 
special 


Write today for a Dit- Write for b 
rector and see for yourself proposition now  of- 
fered to merchant 


how effective it is as a flesh 
reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50 Each 


tailors for first time. 
Here is an opportu- 
nity for profit while 


arment is guaranteed to be 

Sothefacters — your money satisfying the faulty 
will be refunded promptly figures. No obliga- 
and the trial won't cost you tion = ps the 
a penny. Be sure and give facts. rite today. 
height, weight and waist Landon & Warner, 
measure when ordering. The Dept. 27 
coupon is for your con- 225 N. Michigan Bl. 
venience, Tear it out and Chicago 





mail today 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 27, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
—_ Se ee Ea ee ee ee 





Landen & Warner, 
225 N. Michigan Bivd.. Chicago, Dept. 27 

Send my Director under your money back guarantee. 
My weight is........ » my height ts....... eecees 
sf Se 


C) $6.50 enclosed 
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increase of only 34% in office personnel 
found necessary, practically all of which 
is stenographic assistance. There was 
an exhibit showing the evolution of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, comparing the earliest 


copies with those of today, material 
showing the progress of the magazine 
as an advertising medium. The charts 


of the Department of Extension showed in 
a graphical manner the growth of the 
entire organization. These Extension 
charts were devised in various forms so 
it would be absolutely certain that the 
Extension idea and its accomplishments 
would be understood. The Publicity 
map showed Kiwanis_ breaking into 
print to the amount of over 100,000 
newspaper columns last year. There 
was some question as to whether Kiwanis 
should be personified as a young woman 
or a young man. As KIWANIS is a men’s 
organization, and a vigorous one at that, 
the ayes were in favor of the young, vigorous 
man—so there he was with arms out- 
stretched in service to all comers, backed 
by a strong, nation-wide public opinion. 
This was all depicted graphically and 
illustratively on the map. 


+ * * 


Just a word about the entertainment 
offered to KiwaNnians en route. The 
Kiwanis Clubs of Chicago, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
were lavish in their entertainment of 
KiIWANIANS who visited these respective 
cities in connection with the convention. 
The delegates were high in their praise 
of the entertainment offered. 


* * * 


On June 10, 1924, two new Kiwanis 
clubs were chartered in the Carolinas 
District. They are Leaksville, N. C., 
and Lumberton, N. C. These clubs 
had delegates at Denver! 


* + * 


The telephone system at Denver was 
an achievement by the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Office under the direction of 
H. O. Hoeppner, from International Head- 
quarters. It probably has never been 
duplicated for aconvention of the numerical 
size of Kiwanis. The thanks of every- 
one at Denver is due the telephone com- 
pany for this remarkable piece of 
operation. For the International officers 
and the members of the Denver elub, as 
well as the Headquarters staff who were 
present at Denver, the system Was in- 
valuable, to say nothing of Convention 
visitors in general. 


Cco- 


You simply picked up your telephone 
receiver and instead of having to bother 
with the unfamiliar exchanges and num- 
bers of Denver, you merely spoke the 
word “‘Kiwanis.’’ <A special series of 
operators Were on duty from early morning 
until midnight, and, as soon as you gave 
the word “Kiwanis,” they were ready to 
connect you with any point you desired 
without it being necessary for you to 
look up the number. We ean assure you, 


who were not there, that this wasn’t 
a bit hard to take. 
+. * 7 


That triple conference idea, on the 


In the first place 


first day, was a dandy. 








there was plenty of room for everyone; 
then, practically all who had anything 
to offer for the discussion were given a 
chance on the floor; finally it required no 
long walk because each one of the three 
halls was convenient to- the delegates 
situated in the hotels contiguous to it. 


* * * 


It is probable that long years of service 
on the International Finance Committee 
has made Victor Johnson, our new Inter- 
national President, cautious. When he 
arrived in Denver he bought a eigar, 
handed the girl at the cigar counter a 
ten dollar bill and received, in change, 
nine big silver dollars. ‘Vie’ dropped 
them in his trousers pocket, looked 
thoughtful for an instant and then walked 
around the corner and bought a pair o 
suspenders. ‘‘Safety First’? is not just 
a slogan, it is a practical working policy 
in the life of the genial Sage of Roekford, 
Illinois. 

* + * 


Jules was there, both figuratively and 
actually. Figuratively he always is. 
He and Roe almost came to blows. The 
trouble was that Roe blew so hard Jules 
fell down, whereupon Jules began threat- 
ening Roe “‘from the floor.’’ Roe seathing- 
ly told Jules that he, Jules, was the only 
man he knew of that could put on a silk 
hat and walk under a duck. Jules replied 
that it was positively indecent to walk 
around with a head as bald as Roe’s is. 
Roe replied that when Jules was trying 
to do his daily dozen in the upper berth 
of a sleeper the previous morning, he 
made a grab for one of the lamp fixtures 
and fell to the floor because he couldn't 
reach it, from said upper berth. He accused 
Jules of being so ill tempered over the 
matter as to have caused all the trouble. 
Jules replied by foreing Roe to 
before the Convention and _ the 
result evened matters up. 


sing 


awful 


Our Retiring 
Officers 


Back to the rank and file we welcome you: 
upon 

shoulders, through 
year that’s past, 


W hose the fleeting 
Have gleamed the stars of our authority 


Well have you wrought, and conscien- 
tiously, 

With clarity of mind and purpose true, 

lo follow the traditions nobly fixed 

By those high-minded men, from whom 

Your mantle is descended. 

Not selfishly performed the duties you 
have done 

Nor idealistic, in unwise degree, 

But, rather, you've pursued the middle 
course 

Of moderation, and success has crowned 

Your every effort 

Che inward knowledge of a task well done! 

With grateful hearts, KIWANIS welcomes 
you 

Back to the rank and file! 

—{Edw. S. Snover, Jr., 
Kiwanis club. 


-this your great reward, 


Huron 


Port 











President’s Message 


(From page 294) 

In business and professional life the 
strife is continuous. Men combat with 
their competitors in a manner which if 
applied in nature would exterminate the 
fields and forests as well as the bird and 
animal life. Surely such standards turn 
the soul from honor and make man the 
slave of his calling. Man begins the day 
with good purpose and intentions, but by 
night he is burdened with unnecessary 
annoyances and worries which could be 
avoided with higher standards and ethics. 

To know how to live and deal with our 
fellowmen is indeed an art, requiring that 
we guard against the emergencies of to- 
morrow and succeed without injuring our 
fellow men. To this end K1wanis is com- 
mitted and to assist in its attainment we 
have provided for dual representation in 
the various classifications. 


Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable 
Citizenship 

The early settlers of Canada and New 
England clustered their homes about the 
church, school, library and town hall. 

The first thought was protection to life 
and property then learning which would 
assure serviceable citizenship; a com- 
munity in which most citizens were 
patriots and heroes, a life in which intelli- 
gence and spirituality were marks of suc- 
cess, where crime and vulgarity were 
unknown. In such communities could be 
found worthy men who deemed it the 
greatest privilege to serve their community. 

Today we live according to what may 
be called the materialistic method. We 
appoint park highway zoning and civic 
commissions of every character that our 
city may be planned in keeping with 
progress. Building and landscape archi- 
tects are secured from the most beautiful 
cities that our publie buildings may repre- 
sent the cultural and our parks the last 
word in modern play grounds. We then 
move to the suburbs and leave the morals 
and spirituality, the legislation and the 
direct governing of the city to the selec- 
tion of a mere fraction of the people and 
in many instances men are elected who are 
absolutely unqualified. 

“Men of integrity and judgment can 
have but one attitude toward the baser 
clements of society and that is the attitude 
of uncompromising hostility.”’ 

Kiwanis will do its part in the develop- 
ment both by precept and example of a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship. Thisin afew words means inter- 
est. in primaries as well as general elections; 
in the enactment and enforcement of laws; 
in jury duty and all proper civic improve- 
ment within reasonable taxable limits. 

Man aspires to live nobly but he meets 
with strife, envy and disappointment and 
is unable to live up to the level of his 
aspirations; it is then that his ideals serve 
as the compass of his soul guiding him to 
the fort of safety in the storms of shattered 
hopes. God be praised for the high ideal- 
ism of Kiwanis which lifts us to a fuller 
realization of righteousness, justice and 
patriotism. 

Sound Public Opinion in High 

Idealism 

It has been said that we sow thoughts 
and reap acts, from acts we harvest habits 
and from habits the storehouse of character 
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is filled; for destiny itself is determined 
by thinking. Not only are thoughts the 
builders of character but co-operative 
thoughts known as sound public opinion 
are the architects of states and nations. 

The weakness of the great service clubs 
of the North American continent is their 
failure to exert their influence more directly 
in the development of sound public opinion 
in state and national affairs as well as in the 
local communities. If the co-operation 
of local civie clubs, together with the 
Chamber of Commerce, is so beneficial 
in the formation of proper public opinion 
in local affairs, the same principle will 
develop equal, if not greater results, in the 
formation of state wide and national 
public opinions. 

The Renaissance does not mean a single 
Dante or Boceaccio, but a public opinion 
which resulted in national enthusiasm. 
Mental power is not in the knowledge of 
the individual, but is the powerful enthusi- 
asm which leads to the idealism of righteous- 
ness, justice, patriotism, and good will. 

What we eall civilization is the magnifi- 
cent result of mental evolution and moral 
character. Nations are built upon ideals 
and thrive as long as their ideals guide 
their public opinion. 

All inventions, buildings, cities, institu- 
tions, organizations, movements, and civic 
and political bodies, are the material and 
outer embodiment of man’s thought. 

A forward movement in society or 
government is the result of a thought in 
the mind of some leader, communicated 
through an organization of fellows and 
thus the advance of nations is achieved. 

It is the privilege and duty of Kiwanis 
International to cooperate in creating and 
maintaining sound public opinion. Never 
within the present generation will there be 
a greater need or a more opportune time 
than the present, for such valued service. 

Present conditions in governmental 
affairs are the natural result of a lack of 
patriotic interest on the part of our 
citizens. We must have the courage to 
do our part even though it be at the cost 
of mistakes. The caution of experience is 
better than the caution of theory. 

The strength of our motto “we build” 
can never be evidenced more fully, than 
in the building of patriotism in time of 
peace, by challenging those who, although 
in the minority, would block the progress 
of civilization, through acts which should be 
stamped as the personification of selfiishness. 

Why should eitizens form new organ- 
izations and turn elsewhere for assist- 
ance in securing a limitation of useless 
legislation and the enforcement of our 
present laws, when the leadership and 
industrial interests of the continent are 
represented in the powerful membership 
of Kiwanis International? 

The first need is to use the fund of good 
will which is ours, by placing it at work 
in behalf of justice; thus creating a sound 
public opinion which will demand that the 
interests of the people be protected in the 
courts, with which we are willing to trust 
our private rights of property, liberty, and 
life and investigations of public officials 
and legislative acts shall be conducted for 
the protection of public interests and not 
the advancement of political aspirations. 


ib somso-snstonee our International officials 
and committees let us place,‘before our 
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Special 
SUMMER PARTY 


Assortments 


A-—-A favor, paper hat and balloon with Kiwanis 
emblem, a noisemaker, 10 rolls serpentine, 
-all for 


1 bag confetti for each person present 
25c per person complete. 
fancy paper hat and balloon 


-Teather favor 
with Kiwanis emblem, 10 rolls serpentine, bag 
confetti for each person present and one at- 
tendance prize included in complete order—all 
for 50c per person complete, 

C—A metal favor, fancy paper hat and 2 balloons 
with Kiwanis emblem, a noisemaker, 20 rolls 
serpentine, 2 bags confetti for each person 
present and one ladies’ and one men’s attend 
ance prize included in entire order—all for 
$1.00 per person complete, 

We guarantee to suit you. 

Checked vs, our catalogue prices this will save 
you 25 per cent at least. 


Have you our Kiwanis catalogue? 


The 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


39 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Henry Building 
Portland Ore. 





Roy E. Fuller 








SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Actively Engaged State and Federal Courts 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
All Branches of 
Court Reporting 


ANYWHERE 


We have reported Kiwanis International Con- 
ventions and Conferences for years. 











DISPOSITIONS CAREFULLY EXECUTED * | 





‘| Suite 1301, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 








Kiwanian’s Cases 


The Efficiency Pass Case Billfold —G EN UINE 
PIGSKIN LEATHER — will not scuff or wear shabby, 
but the rich mahogany finish takes on a richer polish with 
continued use. 


7Pass Case Billfold. . No.3172..$3.50 


7 windows, full length bill compartment, extra pockets for 
business cards, silk stitched, hand creased, burnished edges. 


No. 3173, PIGSKIN Billfold, 11 pass..............$4.00 
No. 3171, PIGSKIN Billfold, 5 pass............... 3.25 
No. 3170, PIGSKIN Billfold, 3 pass.......... : 3.00 
No.3620, PIN SEAL (black), 1 pass..... 5.25 


The KIWANIS, or any other emblem or F R E E ! 
name 23K GOLD EMBOSSED on case is 


Extra emblems 35c each. Extra lettering 35c per line. 
THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS 
425 So. Wabash Ave., - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Clip the coupon and mail today. 








THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, K-7 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 1 


Enclosed find $.... Please send me 
eT Te heey eee Style No............ 


pn NPP ee Cee 
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clubs all facts necessary in formulating 
sound public opinion on the important 
questions of the day and in this way secure 
the action of our membership. With the 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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Hotels Statler 





Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York- Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


GUNTER HOTEL 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
PERCY TYRRELL, Manager 
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support of two-thirds of our Canadian or 
American membership upon national ques- 
tions of either of these countries or of the 
entire membership on International affairs, 








DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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Re 


Need 


LUNCHEON BADGES? 
Consult 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd Street, 
= CHICAGO, ILL. 
EMM MMi ee 


SSE BU BREEN 


EERE ER eeee 


@ieial 


KIwaANIs can speak in no uncertain way 
as the mouthpiece of 90,000 business and 
professional men. 

Upon his death bed, Horace Greeley 
exclaimed: “‘Fame is a viper, popularity an 
accident, riches take wings, those who cheer 
today will curse tomorrow, only one thing 
endures—character.’’ Theelementsof indi- 
vidual character are the elements of national 
character—‘‘as a man thinks so is he’’; as 
publie opinion is shaped so is the nation. 

The heart as well as the body requires 
nourishment and of such food are the ideals 
of life. 

Man aspires to live nobly but he meets 
with strife, envy and disappointment and 
is unable to live up to the level of his 
aspirations; it is then, that his ideals serve 
as the compass of his soul, guiding him to 
the port of safety in the storm of shattered 
hopes. God be praised for the high 
idealism of Krwanis which lifts us to a 
fuller realization of righteousness, justice 
and patriotism. 


I Beg Your Pardon 


KIwaNIAN Eltinge Elmore of Milwaukee, 
an International field répresentative, pre- 
pared the excellent article ““Empire Build- 
ers’? appearing on page 270 of the June 
issue. Please pardon the omission, Eltinge! 


Apologies are due Charles W. Carter and 
Clinton, Illinois. Mr. Carter is a member 
of the Krwants club there and mayor of 
that city, and not of Clinton, Iowa, as 
stated at the end of his article on ‘“‘Kr- 
WANIS and Pessimism,” which appeared in 
the June issue. 


Can’t your KIWANIS CLUB do a great good by inaugurating a playground in your city? One or more of 
these playgrounds equipped with FUN-FUL apparatus, will be a source of happiness and a lasting pleasure to 


the children. 
project. 


Give them a place to play. 
Send for our FUN-FUL catalogue. 


We stand ready to assist your Kiwanis club in any playground 


Awarded Gold Medal, Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1922-1923. 
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Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 


TAN DARD 


Co. 
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May 4, 1924. 


Mr. A. lL. Anderson, 

The Kiwanis Magezine, 
Federal Reserve Bank Bld;. 
164. W, Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Dear Mr, Anderson: 


As you have been carrying the Battle Creek 
: Sanitarium advertising in the Kiwanis Magazine for several 
" years, you will be interested, I am sure, in knowing 
how the campaign is showing up. 


We have tested several difiercnt appeals 
in Kiwanis end they have all come out on the credit side 
of the advertising ledger, 


Kiwanis Magazine now stunds second on our list - 
in other words, it ia the second best in pulling power af 
the numerous publications which we used, 


We are all strong for Kiwanis, 
: Sincerely, 
THOCBATTLE CREEK, SANITARIUM 
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Progress 
Kiwanis! 


t’s the best way 
ing it. Service, 
s chief aim, be- 
rs ago, and nine 
ty of time to test 
the value of an organization 
of this type- Progress 1S Pro- 
gress and nothing but Pro- 
gress, when the growth of 
this organization Wwe call in- 
ternational is so very evident 
in the pleasing figures of 
g9,000. 
In ord 


Because, tha 
we have of putt 
symbolic of it 
gan some yea 
years iS plen 


er to place prima facie 
evidence within your reach, 
we hereby refer you to the 
best source of complete data 
concerning the Denver Con- 
vention, which contains tran- 
scripts of Addresses, Com- 
mittee Reports, 4 new Con- 


stitution, By _Laws, and a 
store of other information. 
; $1.50 


(Conve ntion Proce edings, > 


Are Kiwanis 
Interna 


tional 


They 
Synony- 164 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


mous? 





